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study will have its rightful place in our schools and yield its best results. 

^H.U.Bolt. 



PREFACE. 



This Course of Study, based on the Readers and Charts of the Normal 
Music Course, is the outgrowth of an attempt on the part of the author 
to develop for his own teachers a systematic and progressive plan for 
their guidance in giving the regular daily instruction in music in the different 
grades. The arrangement of the Course of Study as a whole has been the 
first consideration, and it is earnestly recommended that no teacher attempt 
the study of its greater diflSculties as arranged from the advanced books of 
the Series without first having made the pupils familiar with the preceding 
work. Nevertheless, if for any reason it becomes necessary to introduce 
any of the advanced work of the Course without such preparation, it is 
believed that the arrangement of the exercises throughout the Course as here 
presented is such as to make the work from each Chart and Reader respect- 
ively in the highest degree progressive and complete. 

In connection with the Course of Study the author has endeavored to give 
clear, concise directions for the guidance of those who may be required to 
teach the Normal Music Course without having had the opportunity to make 
special preparation for it. A course of instruction in music which aims to 
reach results corresponding to those attained in other studies in our best 
schools must be systematic and progressive from the lowest to the highest 
grades, adapting the instruction at each stage of the progress to the growing 
capacity and higher attainment of the pupil. In this respect music in the 
schools requires the same facilities and the same intelligent and careful super- 
vision that are recognized as necessary to the success of any branch of 
instruction. In addition to these requisites there must be a regular and 
reasonable allowance of time for practice, faithful cooperation on the part 
of the regular teachers, and the best musical material for the use of pupils 
in their daily practice. Textbooks of the highest possible grade of excel- 
lence are as much a necessity to the best results in music in the schools as 
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in arithmetic, grammar, or geography. These textbooks should present the 
work of men of large experience and skill in teaching, combined with the 
highest musical ability and special talent for adapting musical ideas to 
the vocal and mental capacities of the growing pupil of whatever age. For 
the Director or Special Teacher of Music to attempt to supply all the material 
for progress needed from his own brain, either from blackboard or from slips 
printed or copied by his own hand, will inevitably result in disappointment 
and in the end discouragement. 

No attempt has been made to define the limits of study in any given 
grade of the schools. Such limitation would, even if possible, be unde- 
sirable, as it should be left to the judgment of the Director of Music. 
The amount of time devoted to the study of music, the methods of instruc- 
tion followed, the intelligence of the teachers, and the grading of the schools, 
are important factors in any consideration of the limits of musical instruc- 
tion. It is sufficient to say, that wherever the Normal Music Course is 
introduced the work in all grades should be begun at the point in the 
Course of Study which shall be found to meet the. needs of the pupils 
as to difficulty. 

In the arrangement of the Course of Study, as well as in the directions 
for teachers, nothing is arranged or stated as conjecture. Every detail has 
been carefully tested in all grades of the schools, and while it is by no 
means claimed that the only method of procedure is the one herein stated, 
it is believed that a careful following of the Course laid out in the manner 
suggested will in all cases be justified by the results which will be gained. 

L. T. WADE. 
February, 1889. 
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To do the right thing, at the right time, and in the right way — this is the 
substance of method. — Thomas J, Morgan, 

The true test of every course of instruction and for every lesson in the 
course is this : does it result in that self -activity of the pupils that gives them 
additional power to act ? — LarMn Dunton. 

The great ends of education are two — knowledge and discipline. Knowl- 
edge of itself possesses a high value ; discipline of itself is much more valuable. 
. . . Hence, in the selection of a course of study, the question asked by intelli- 
gent men is not what studies will yield the largest amount of inuoediate 
knowledge, but from what can be obtained the highest mental and moral disci- 
pline which will enable its possessors to gather knowledge readily in any desired 
field. — Daniel B. Hagar, 



C0TJE8E OF STUDY. 



1. 

THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 

THE Normal Music Course proper consists of the following Charts 
and Readers : — 

First Series of Charts. 

First Reader QParta J, 11^ and III'). 

Second Series of Charts. 

Second Reader (^Parts I and II)* 

Introductory Tliird Reader. 

Third Reader for Unchanged Voices. 

Third Reader for Mixed Voices. 

These Charts and Readers are supplemented by the following collec- 
tions of music, compiled and arranged from the best masters : — 

The Aoedean Collection. 

The High School Collection. 

The Euterpean. (See Course of Study, page 59.) 

The general character and scope of the Normal Music Course will 
be seen by the following analysis : — 

FIKST SERIES OF CHARTS. 

The First Series of Charts contains one hundred and sixty-three 
exercises and thirty-nine songs. 

These Charts are designed to make the pupils familiar with the 
simpler problems in pitch and rhythm, and contain short melodies in one 

11 



12 THE QUINCY COURSE OF STUDY. 

part, having no division of the beat, but introducing all the ordinary- 
keys or positions. They are best used in connection with the 
exercises and songs of the First Reader, Part I. (See Course of 
Study, page 30.) 

FIRST READER, PART I. 

Part I of the First Reader contains three hundred and thirty 
exercises and forty-eight songs. These are of the same difficulty as 
those of the First Series of Charts. This part of the Reader may be 
studied separately from the Charts, but is best used in connection with 
them as a means of giving additional practice in the same difficulties. 

FIRST READER, PART II. 

Part II of the First Reader contains two hundred and twenty- 
six exercises and thirty-seven songs. These are of much greater 
difficulty as regards intervals than those found in the First Series of 
Charts and First Reader, Part I, but contain no greater difficulties 
in time. Many of the one-part songs of this part of the Reader are 
well worthy the attention of the teacher because of the fact that 
they contain modulations or suggest a fine harmonic basis. Although 
no chromatic tones are introduced in them, these modulations and 
suggestions are no less definite^ and are felt and appreciated by the 
pupils. Two^art singing is also begun in this part of the Reader. 
The addition of the alto part will involve no special difficulty as 
regards sight singing, even when this book is studied in the lower 
classes, as it will be easy to select a sufficient number of children to 
sing this paiii who have become ^o independent through the practice 
of the preceding exercises and songs as to be able to sustain it without 
difficulty. The range of the lower part will also be found well 
adapted to the voices of little children. 

FIRST READER, PART III. 

This part of the First Reader contains additional songs in one and 
two parts for the general exercises of the school. 
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SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

The Second Series of Charts contaias one hundred and eleven exer- 
cises and twenty-six songs. The exercises and songs are in one, two, 
and three parts for unchanged voices, and three parts for mixed voices 
(soprano, alto, and bass). The Charts also contain diagrams for the 
study of the chromatic and minor scales. 

This Series of Cha^rts is largely intended for the introduction of 
greater rhythmic difficulties than are studied in the preceding Charts 
and Readers, and contains exercises which serve to illustrate all the ordi- 
nary divisions of the beat, and the forms of melody which result from 
such divisions. Because of the fact that the exercises which introduce 
each new element for study are not sufficient in number to give the 
desired practice in each, this Series of Charts should never be used 
alone^ but always in conuection with some one of the Readers of the 
Series as prescribed in the Course of Study. 

SECOND READER, PART I. 

This part of the Second Reader contains three hundred and fifty 
exercises and sixty-three songs. These exercises and songs are in one 
and two parts, and give practice in the rhythmic forms which are intro- 
duced in the exercises of the Second Series of Charts. The chromatic 
tones which occur in the exercises and songs of this Reader may be 
easily taught in the manner advised in the Course of Study. (See 
page 40.) 

SECOND READER, PART II. 

The Second Reader, Part II, contains eighty-six exercises and 
twenty-six songs for unchanged voices, and sixty exercises and thirty 
songs for mixed voices. (Soprano, alto, and bass.) The exercises and 
songs for unchanged voices are in three parts, and those for mixed 
voices are in three and four parts. A few new chromatic tones are 
introduced, which may be learned as directed, (See page 44.) 
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mTRODUCTORY THIRD READER. 

This Reader contains two hundred and ten exercises in one, two, and 
three parts, and thirty-three songs in three parts, for unchanged voices. 
These exercises and songs introduce three new elements for systematic 
study; namely, chromatic tones, the minor keys, and modulation, A 
large number of exercises are used to illustrate each of these difficul- 
ties, that the pupils may, by means of them, gain a thorough under- 
standing of these important departments of musical knowledge. The 
exercises and songs of this Reader are of high musical character, and 
their study cannot fail to be of great value to both teacher and pupil. 

THIRD READER FOR FEMALE VOICES. 

This Reader contains one hundred and forty-five exercises and forty 
songs. The exercises and songs are in three and four parts, and 
introduce the greater melodic and harmonic difficulties. The Normal 
Music Course as a progressive series to prepare the pupil for the study 
and appreciation of the best works of the masters, practically reaches 
its height in this Reader. Those who learn thoroughly the music of 
this, and the preceding Readers of the Series, will have a degree of 
musical education which will make easy all subsequent study of the 
finest compositions. 

THIRD READER FOR MIXED VOICES. 

This Reader contains one hundred and eighty exercises and sixty- 
two songs in three parts; also, an Appendix of songs in three and 
four parts intended for the general exercises of the school. The three- 
part exercises and songs are written for soprano, alto, and bass, and 
the reader is suited to the work in high schools or may be used in 
mixed and boys' schools where 'the number of changed voices makes 
it advisable to introduce the bass clef. The difficulty of the music 
is practically the same as that of the Third Reader for Unchanged 
Voices, and it may be used instead of that book whenever necessary. 
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The whole plan of construction of the Normal Music Course is 
based upon the fact that children have, almost universally, an 
aptitude for musical studies and natural tone perception in a degree 
which makes it possible to teach them to read music with the same 
degree of ease with which they read language. The various Charts 
and Readers unfold gradually and progressively the successive steps in 
the study, and their intelligent use will not fail in any case to secure 
the hearty interest and enjoyment of the pupil, first, by the awakening 
and quickening of his emotions through the high musical character of 
the exercises and songs, and second, by the appeal to his intellect 
through his constantly increasing consciousness of power to grasp the 
meaning of new melodies and combinations. 

The principal points of excellence in the Normal Music Course may 
be summarized as follows : — 

1. The great number and variety of its exercises and songs, enabling 
the pupils to become familiar with all musical facts without tiresome 
repetitions of exercises. 

2. The great skill and care shown in the composition of the music 
as regards its adaptability to the voices of children. 

3. The essentially melodic character of its exercises and songs, the 
basis of the part songs and exercises being the idea that harmony 
should result incidentally from the combination of two or more 
melodies. 

4. The logical and progressive arrangement of the Series as a whole; 

5. The completeness of each Reader with reference to the particular 
phase of the subject it was designed to present. 

6. The marked contrasts in the different Readers as regards both 
style and sentiment. 

7. The high musical quality of the exercises and songs throughout 
the Series, engaging the attention and interest of the pupils at the out- 
set, constantly leading them away from the commonplace in music, and. 
enabling them to appreciate and love the works of the best masters. 

Whatever the subject to be taught, no amount of knowledge- 
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possessed by the teacher can overcome the diflSculties resulting form 
the use of insufi&cient or improper material for practice. This is 
especially true in the study of music, where success, depends so largely 
upon the constant repetition of musical facts presented in varied forms, 
and upon the interest in the study and the enjoyment of it on the part 
of the pupils. 

Children learn to sing hy singing^ and this fact must be taken as the 
basis of all their instruction. After the knowledge of the tones of the 
scale has been established in the manner suggested (see Study of Inter- 
vals), and after the first few lessons in rhythm (see Study of Time), 
the subsequent education of the pupils will be gained by the simple 
practice of singing with the use of properly graded material, and their 
skin will depend largely upon the amount of music correctly sung by 
them. 

Those who follow closely the routine of this Course of Study, as 
arranged from the various Charts and Readers of this Series, will have 
no need to make use of supplementary instruction of any kind. All 
varieties of melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic forms are progressively 
introduced in the Course, and amply illustrated in the exercises and 
songs; and it will be found that systematic practice in singing the 
music of any Reader will, in all cases, result in a degree of musical 
knowledge which will enable the pupils to make an intelligent begin- 
ning with the next in order, and will make sure their comprebftnsion of 
its increased difficulties, whatever their character. 



2. 
THE STUDY OF INTERVALS. 

IN the study of the relative pitch of musical sounds the major scale 
is to be regarded as the unit^ or whole^ to be preseuted for analysis 
and for comparison of its different sounds. 

On beginning instruction in the intervals of the scale with a class of 
little children, the teacher should take the pitch of C,. Q . 

and sing the scale ascending and descending, using ^) | 

the scale syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. The "^ 

scale should be sung lightly and softly, with a somewhat rapid move- 
ment. The pupils should sing the scale after the teacher, not with 
her, repeating this process until they can sing it correctly in pitch 
and with proper regard to quality of tone. The pupils should be 
taught that they are to sing the syllables in this manner whenever the 
teacher asks them to sing the scale. 

The teacher should then proceed in like manner to teach the names 
of the sounds of the scale by singing it ascending and descending,, 
using the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, the pupils singing it after her 
as before. The names of the sounds should never be sung except in 
singing the scale as a whole when memorizing them. The teacher 
should always use the nam^s in calling for the sounds, thus : " Sing 
one ; " or, " Sing two," etc., the pupils responding either with the syl« 
lables " do," " re," " mi," etc., or with vowel sounds. (See The Use 
of Syllables, page 77.) 

When the pupils have learned the scale with both syllables and 
names they are ready for the first lesson in the study of its inter-' 
vols. 

17 
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Thus far che process has been wholly rote singing^ but at this point 
all singing by the teacher must be discontinued, her part in future being 
to guide and direct the pupils in their effort to think and produce the 
sounds in the manner required by the Progressive Exercises in the 
Major Scale, Exercises 1, 2, 8, and 4. 

The teacher should begin the work in interval study by calling %lowly 
the names of the scale as given in the first line of Exercise 1 (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 — 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1), the pupils singing the syllables, 
do, re, mi, etc. When this can be sung she may call the numbers of 
the firat section of the second line of this exercise (1, 2, 1). This 
learned, she will call the numbers of the next section (1, 2, 8, 1) ; and 
so on throughout all the exercises, pausing at each dash, and at the end 
of each line. 



1,2 
1,2 

1,2 
1,2 

1,2 

1,2 

1,2 

8,7 

8,T 

8,7 

1,2 

1,3 



EXERCISE 1. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 — 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

1 — 1, 2, 3, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1 

2, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 3, 2, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

3, 4, 5, 5, 1, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

3, 4, 5, 5, 4, 3, 5, 4, 3, 2, 5, 1. 

3, 4, 5, 4, 5, 4, 3, 5, 4, 3, 2, 5, 1. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, 7, 8. 

6, 8 — 8, 7, 6, 5, 8 — 8, 7, 7, 8. 

6, 6, 7, 8 — 8, 7, 6, 5, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

8 — 8, 7, 6, 7, 8 — 8, 7, 6, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

3,1,3,2,1 — 1,3,5,3,1. 

5, 8, 5, 3, 1. 



The plan of Exercise 1 is as follows : The first line is to enable the 
pupils to sing the scale slowly when the names are called, this being a 
step in advance of their previous efforts. The arrangement of numbei's 
in the next five lines of the exercise introduce intervals made with the 
first five tones of the scale. From the seventh to the tenth lines inclu- 
sive, the arrangement defines clearly the upper tetrachord of the scale 
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used in conjunct motion. The eleventh line introduces the intervals 
1, 3, 5, The twelfth line sums up the various difficulties of the exer- 
cise, and will be easily sung if the work with the preceding sections 
has been thorough. 

EXERCISE 2. 

3,2,1 — 1,2,3,4,1,4,1,4,3,2,1. 
5, 1, 6, 4, 3, 5, 4, 3, 2, 5, 1. 

1, 6, 1, 6, 5, 4, 3, 4, 3, 2, 3, 2, 5, 1. 
4, 2, 1. 

3, 6, 3, 4, 2, 1. 
1. 

2, 4, 2, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

4, 2, 1. 

8, 2, 4, 3, 2, 1. 
6, 4, 6, 4, 5, 3, 4, 2, 3, 2, 1. 
1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7, 5, 7, 5, 6, 4, 2, 1. 
6, 8, 6, 8, 6, 7, 6, 6, 4, 2, 1. 
4, 5, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 5, 8, 7, 8, 6, 4, 2, 1. 
4, 2, 1. 

Exercise 2 reviews the work of Exercise 1, and introduces the more 
difficult intervals, 4, 2, — 6, 4, — 7, 5, and 8, 6. In introducing these 
intervals it will be noticed that in each case the lower tones, 2, 4, o, 
and 6, are repeated. This repetition is made in order to fix those tones 
in the minds of the pupils, and is an important part of the process. If 
one repetition, as indicated, is not sufficient to establish the pitch, the 
teacher should require them to be repeated several times more before 
going on with the series, thus : 1, 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 4, 2, 4, 2, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 4, 
4, 4, 6, 6, 4, 6, 4, etc. 

EXERCISE 3. 

1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2 — 2, 3, 4, 2, 4, 2. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 2, 5, 2 — 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 2, 6, 2. 



1, 


2, 


3, 


1, 


3, 


1, 


1, 


2, 


,3, 


,4, 


5, 


1, 


1, 


2, 


,3, 


,4, 


5, 


6, 


1, 


2 


,2 


,3, 


4, 


2, 


1, 


2. 


,3. 


,3, 


4, 


5, 


1, 


3, 


,5, 


3, 


4, 


2, 


1, 


2, 


,3, 


,4, 


4, 


3, 


1, 


3, 


,2, 


4, 


3, 


6, 


1, 


5, 


4, 


3, 


6, 


4, 


1, 


2, 


3, 


4, 


4, 


6, 


1, 


3, 


5, 


6, 


4, 


2, 


1, 


3, 


5, 


,8, 


7, 


6, 


1, 


2, 


8, 


4, 


2, 


3, 


1, 


3, 


6, 


7, 


8, 


6, 
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7, 2, 7, 2 — 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 2, 8, 2, 1, 
4,3 — 3,4,6,3,5,3. 

6,3 — 3,4,5,6,7,3,7,3. 

8, 3, 8, 3, 2, 1 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 4, 6, 4. 
4 — 4,6,6,7,4,7,4. 

4, 8, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

6, 5, 6, 5 — 5, 6, 7, 5, 7, 5. 

8, 5 — 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 6, 7, 6. 

6 — 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 5, 6 — 6, 7, 8, 6, 5, 6. 

7,5,3,1 — 1,3,5,8,7,6,4,2,1. 



The principal object of this exercise is to still further emphasize 
different tones of the scale by returning to them from each higher 
tone. In practising each section where this is indicated the work Vill 
be made much easier if the pupils are required to repeat the first tone 
in the series, thus : 2, 2, 3, 4, 2, 4, 2 — 4, 4, 5, 6, 4, 6, 4, etc. After 
they have sung the highest tone in each series the teacher should, after 
calling the name of the tone to which they are to return, require them 
to pause long enough to think that tone before singing it. 
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Exercise 4 is a review of all preceding difficulties, and therefore need 
not be progiessively studied. Its object is to introduce the more diffi- 
cult intervals in the octave in a variety of forms. 

In the study of the intervals comprised in these four exercises it is 
very necessary that the teacher should observe certain rules arid cau- 
tions, the most important of which are as follows : — 

1. Until the pupils can sing correctly all the intervals in Exercise 4, 
no attempt should be made to cultivate rapid singing. 

The teacher should always exercise the greatest care when calling 
the names of the sounds, to call them slowly and to give the pupils 
ample time to think the sounds before singing them. This is absolutely 
necessary to real progress. Many teachers fail in this respect and 
lament the dullness of their pupils and the difficulty of the study, 
when the fault is wholly their own, and all difficulty could at once be 
removed by calling the names more slowly. 

2. Each lincj and each section of each line^ should be thoroughly taught 
before attempting the next in advance. 

The first three exercises, as here arranged, are in the greatest degree 
progressive^ and any violation of this^rule will at once confuse and dis- 
courage the pupils. 

3. The exercises should never be copied on the blackboard or pointed 
from the Chart. 

The best practice is to call the names of the sounds as directed, as 
by this means the teacher is left free to observe the class and judge of 
the work of each individual. Singing from the printed or written 
numbers also makes it possible for the pupils to memorize the sections 
and sing them by rote. It will be frequently found that children who 
sing the exercises with great accuracy and rapidity after practising 
them for some time from the blackboard or Chart cannot produce the 
sounds at all when the names are called slowly and they are required 
to think them. Furthermore, the different sections of intervals were 
not written as melodies^ and whenever practised as such lose the greater 
part of their value as interval studies. 
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4. No departure shotdd be made from the exact order of arrangemerU 
of the intervals in each section of the exercises. 

All the intervals in the octave are included in the four exercises, 
and the teacher who departs from the order of arrangement will waste 
time and weary the pupils by unnecessary repetitions of them, if, indeed, 
she does not introduce them in so unmjisical a manner as to make it 
impossible for the children to sing them. 

5. After each of the first three exercises has ^een thoroughly learned 
it should not he reviewed. 

A review is unnecessary from the fact that each exercise reviews 
the greater difficulties of the preceding exercise. Exercise 4 is a 
review of all diflSculties, and is therefore the one to be repeated. 
After it can be correctly sung it should be repeated until the pupils 
can sing its intervals readily, and as rapidly as they will be required 
to do in singing the Chart exercises by the metronome. (The above 
rule will of course be understood as referring to each exercise as a 
whole^ and not to the necessary repetition in learning its parts.) 

The study of intervals as made by means of these exercises is in 
many respects the most important part of the whole course of musical 
study. Nearly all teachers pass too hastily to the use of the notation 
and to the practice of melodies, and in consequence meet with much 
difficulty and discouragement in their instruction. The study of inter- 
vals must be made the means of awakening tone perception in the 
minds of little children ; it must be used to train the voices and fix 
correct habits before greater difficulties are undertaken; and must 
become the foundation for all subsequent study of time. The first six 
months in the lowest primary grade may properly be spent in the study 
of these exercises ; subsequent progress in singing the exercises of the 
First Series of Charts and First Reader will be sufficiently rapid to 
justify this course. 
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3. 
THE STUDY OF TIME. 

NO study of the length of musical sounds should be made until the 
pupils have gained the ability to sing correctly and readily all 
the intervals of the entire four exercises for interval study. Even the 
easier exercises of the First Series of Charts and First Reader require 
at least this ability, and the teacher who attempts their study prema- 
turely will conf US3 the children by presenting for their practice three 
elements of the subject (tune, time, and notation), before their minds 
have comprehended the first. Until children can think the sounds 
quickly enough to sing them with a regular movement, each exercise of 
the Charts and Reader will have to be learned by laborious practice, 
and when thus learned will be merely a rote song sung hy syllable. 
When the intervals have been thoroughly taught, however, no exercise 
will have to be learned^ but will instead be Bung at sight from the very 
beginning. The teacher may feel sure that a great part of whatever 
difficulty may be found in the attempts to lead the pupils to sing cor- 
rectly the exercises of the Charts and Reader will arise, not from their 
lack of knowledge of the movement^ but from their deficiency in the 
knowledge of intervals. 

When, however, the pupils have gained the ability to sing intervals 
to the extent specified, they will find little difficulty in the study of the 
First Series of Charts and First Reader, and should, however young, 
begin at once the practice of the exercises of the Charts and Reader as 
prescribed in this Course of Study. After beginning this practice no 
further work with the intervals of the major scale as such will be 
found necessary, as all the intervals of the four exercises will be found^ 
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in the exercises of the Charts and Readers where they are introduced 
as component parts of the melodies. 

In giving the first lesson in time from the First Series of Charts, the 
teacher may proceed as follows : — 

With the Charts opened to page 2,»place the pointer on the first 
note in Exercise 1, 

EXERCISE 1. 




and ask the pupils to sing one: Point to the second note of the exercise 
and repeat the request. Point to the third note and say, " Sing two," 
and so through the exercise, pointing to each note and calling its name, 
the class singing the scale syllables. 

Repeat this process without calling the names, until the exercise is 
sung readily in this manner without regard to any regular movement. 

Affix the metronome supporter ^ to the top of the Chart in such a 
manner that the metronome will swing across the page, and adjust 
length of string to measure forty-eight inches from supporter to ball. 

Set the metronome in motion, and ask the pupils to sing the exercise 
guided by it, singing each quarter-note (pointing to each) long enough 
for the metronome to swing ones across the page, and singing the half- 
note (pointing to it) long enough for the metronome to swing twice 
across the page. 

Give the time names for the exercise several times, guided by the 
metronome, accenting the ^d', and giving them with a shorty distinct 
utterance, with the volume of a forcible whisper, the pupils imitating. 

Ask each pupil to place his right hand upon his desk with the fingers 

extended and the palm downward, and give the time names guided by 

the movement of the metronome, at the same time raising his hand by 

^a wrist movement (the arm should never be raised from the desk), and 

^ The Pendulum Metronome is the most convenient device for regulating- the movement in the first 
lessons. It may be obtained of the publishers of the Normal Music Course. 
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giving a light tap^ on the desk with the tips of his fingers when he says 
ta, and the same when he says ta. (See Marking Time, page 91.) 

Ask the pupils to %ing the exercise with metronome, marking the 
time in this manner, giving a tap for each quarter-note, and two 
taps for the half-note, and continue this practice till all the pupils can 
give the taps regularly. (The accent given by the voice in singing 
should be light. See Accent, page 91.) 



EXERCISE 2. 
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In teaching this exercise proceed as follows : — 

Ask the pupils to give the time names for the exercise, guided by the 
metronome, giving them with the proper accent and marking the time 
as they do so. 

Have them sing the exercise, marking the time as they sing. Repeat 
this until correctly done. 

EXERCISE 3. 
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■m. 



??±J~r ^3^Tl 



Point this exercise through as directed in teaching Exercise 1 (to 
teach the note representing 3 of the scale), and then have the pupils 
give the time names and sing it as directed in teaching Exercise 2. 

Proceed in this manner with all the exercises up to Exercise 11, pointr 
ing through all those which introduce a tone higher than has been sung 
in the preceding exercises. No exercise in the key of C should be 
pointed through after Exercise 11 has been taught, as the representation 
of the scale is completed in that exercise. 

* This manner of marking time has been found especially helpfal and convenient In securing pre. 
cisiun of movement in singing new exercises or songs. When the exercise or song has been learned 
and is subsequently studied for musical effect, marking time becomes unnecessary, and should be 
discarded. 
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EXEBCISE 19. 
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This exercise introduces the rest In its practice have the pupils 
give the time names with the metronome, omitting altogether the time 
name for the rest, but marking the time for the rest the same as for the 
notes, both in giving time names and in singing. 



EXERCISE 37. 
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This exercise introduces the study of three-part measure. 

In teaching this and all other exercises in three-part measure, the 
string of the metronome should be shortened to thirty-six inches. The 
accent should be placed on the first note in each measure, as before, the 
time names being ta, ta, te, with accent on ta. The time is marked as 
before except with three taps in each measure. 

Four-part measure is introduced from time to time in the Course of 
Study. Its practice involves no special difficulty, the string of the 
metronome being set at the same length as for two-part measure, and 
the movement being much the same, save that the accent on the third 
beat in the measure is not q'uite so strong as that given the first beat. 
The time names for four-part measure are ta, ta, to, te, with the 
accent on ta and to. 

The tie is introduced in a limited number of exercises. In its prac- 
tice the accent should in all cases be given to the first of the notes tied 
together. 

In introducing a new key nothing need be said by way of explanation 
of the change. The teacher should point through several exercises 
at the beginning of its study, as directed in the first study of the key 
of C, until the pupils become accustomed to the change of position. 
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After a few lessons have been given, the best use of the metronome 
is in connection with reciting the time names and in singing the exer- 
cise for the first time, and the pupils should afterward practise the 
exercise once or twice without the aid of the metronome in order to 
become independent of it, as it cannot be used when singing from the 
Readers. Marking time, however, should be continued with each and 
every exercise of the Charts and Readers. 

In singing the exercises of the First Series of Charts and First 
Reader, Part I, a uniform movement should be adopted for all two: 
part and four-part measures, and for all three-part measures, without 
regard to the notation ; that is, exercises in f time are to be sung no 
faster than those in f time, as the different forms of representation (J, 
f , I, f ) were not introduced at this stage of the progress to indicate 
desirable changes of movement^ but simply to accustom the eyes of the 
pupils to their differences. The slow movement recommended in sing- 
ing the exercises is to enable the children to think the sounds before 
they sing them, and no work with the reader should be attempted until 
they can keep this movement with regularity when singing from the 
Charts without the aid of the metronome. 

It will be seen by these directions that the process of teaching the 
work of the First Series of Charts and First Reader is exceedingly 
simple. This, however, is all that is necessary, and makes it possible 
for even the lowest primary classes to progress with astonishing rapid- 
ity, the practice of singing making plain to them all the facts in regard 
to the notation which are necessary to sight singing at this stage of the 
progress. 



4. 

KEY TO PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF STUDIES, 

EXERCISES, AND SONGS. 

THE figures given in each Course of Study are numbers of exercises 
of either Chart or Reader. They are always to be read across 
the page from left to right. 

The Course of Study covering the First Series of Charts and First 
Reader contains the sonffs as well as the exercises. As these songs have 
no numbers, they are designated in the Course of Study by the num- 
bers of the preceding exercises with a dash under the numbers, the song 
between exercises 4 and 5 being shown thus : 4, etc. 

The Course of Study covering the Second Series of Charts and 
Second Reader, Part I, gives the numbers of the Chart exercises in 
italics, the songs of the Chart being shown as just explained. In read- 
ing across the page, the numbers to the left of the vertical lines indicate 
one-part exercises; those to the right of the vertical lines two-part 
exercises. No progressive order of arrangement is made of the songs 
of this Reader, or of those of any succeeding book. Previous experi- 
ence in teaching the songs of the First Series of Charts and First 
Reader will serve to show the difficulties peculiar to the teaching of 
songs (see page 33), and will enable the teacher, when using the more 
advanced Readers, to select the songs in the order best suited to the 
ability of the pupils. 

In the arrangement of the Course of Study covering the several 
Charts and Readers, great care has been taken to provide for frequent 
changes of hey^ many of the exercises having been introduced in their 
special order for no other reason than this. In teaching sight singing 
to classes of children this frequent change of key is a very important 
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matter, for two reasons : first, because of the need of equal practice in 
each, that the children shall not become attached to any one position, 
and by so doing lose their ability to sing readily in the other keys ; 
and second, because of the effect of such change on the voices. Tho 
introduction of the keys is made in the arrangement of the exercises 
of the First Series of Charts in the manner which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to the instruction of little children, and the 
change of keys is not so frequently made in the First Charts and First 
Reader, Part I, as in the succeeding portions of the Course, for the 
reason that the exercises are very easily sung even by the younger 
pupils (classes in the second year of school will sing with ease at 
each lesson all the exercises found on any one page of the First Reader, 
Part I), and consequently a more frequent change of key will not be 
necessary or convenient. After this is completed, however, the greater 
difficulty of the succeeding exercises, and the greater amounti of time 
required for their mastery, requires a change of key with each exercise, 
which has been provided for whenever practicable. 

In the study of the exercises and songs of any Chart or Reader, care 
should be taken to preserve the exact pitch of each key. For example, 
exercises in the key of O- should never be sung at the pitch of jP, nor 
exercises in the key of B flat at the pitch of B. This is especially 
important in part singing^ because of the range of the alto and soprano 
parts, which range should never be exceeded. 

Because of poorly ventilated or overheated rooms, fatigue, or faulty 
condition of the voices, children's voices frequently fall rapidly from 
the pitch in singing, and when this ofccurs, no exercise should he repeated 
without first establishing the correct pitch at each repetition. Unless the 
piano can be used to sound the pitch each time, the most convenient 
instrument for so doing will be found in the chromatic pitch pipe. In 
the absence of this, a common C pitch pipe can be used, although some 
time will be lost in getting the pitch of the different keys from it. 



6. 
PROGRESSIVE ORDER 

OP 

STUDIES, EXERCISES, AND SONGS. 
(1) FmST SERIES OF CHARTS AND FIRST READER, PART I. 

FIBST 8EKIES OF CHARTS. 

1_2— 3 — 4 — 6 — 6 — 7 — 8 — 9 — 10 — 11 — 12 — 13— 14 — 15 
_16_17 — 18 — 19 — 20 — 23 — 27 — 28 — 29 — 80 — 31 — 32 — 33 
_34_56_57 — 58— 68 — 64 — 65 — 66 — 67— 69 — 70 — 71 — 
72_73— 76— 76— 77— 78— 144— 145— 146— 149— 150— 152 

— 97—100 — 101 — 104 — 108 — 106 — 111 — 112 — 114 — 116 — 
117_37_38— 39 — 40 — 41 — 45— 46 — 48— 49 — 50 — 54 — 66 

— 156 — 163 — 81 — 88 — 84—123—124 — 125—128—129 — 141. 

FIBST READER, PART I. 

25 — 26 — 27 — 28 — 29 — 30 — 81 — 82 — 88 — 34 — 85 — 84 — 85 
_86 — 87 — 122 — 123 — 124 — 125 — 126 — 128 — 129— 219 — 220 

— 224 — 226 ^227 — 269 — 270 — 278 — 157 —158 — 159 — 160 — 
161 — 168 — 164 — 165 — 166 — 189 — 190 — 191 — 192 — 244 — 245 

— 246 — 249— 250— 297 — 300 — 87 — 88— 40 — 44 — 45 — 46— 47 

_48_49 — 50— 51 — 52 — 53 — 88 — 89 — 90 — 91 — 92 — 93 — 
131 — 132 — 133 — 134 — 185 — 186 — 187 — 231 — 282 — 276 -=- 277 

80 
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—279 — 281 — 167 — 168 — 169—170 — 195 — 196 — 198 — 200 — 
262 — 303 — 304 — 305 — 306 — 309 — 54 — 65 — 56 — 57 — 58 — 69 

— 60-61 — 94 — 95 — 96— 97 — 98 — 99 — 100 — 101 — 102 — 103 
— 104 — 105 — 138 — 139 — 140 — 141 — 142 — 143 — 144 — 146 — 
146 — 236 — 237 — 283 — 284 — 286 — 173 — 175 — 176 — 179 — 183 

— 202—204 — 205 — 206 — 208 — 209 — 254 — 266 — 266 — 267 — 
262 — 310 — 312 —62 — 63 — 64 — 65 — 66 — 67 — 106 — 109 — 110 

— Ill — 112 — 118 — 148 — 149 — 160 — 161 — 152 — 241 — 243 — 
290 — 292 — 294 — 185 — 186 — 187 — 211 — 212 — 263 — 264 —318 

— 321 — 68 — 69 — 70 — 71 — 72 — 73 — 74 — 75 — 76 — 77 — 78 — 
79 — 80-81 — 82 — 83 — 114 — 116 — 116— 117— 119 — 163 — 164 
— 166 — 214 — 216 — 217 — 218. 

FIBST SERIES OF CHABXS. 

M— 7 — 10 — 16 — 20 — 21 — 22 — 23 — 24 — 25 — 26 — 28— 34 — 
86—40-42— 46 — 47 — 47— 61 — 52 — 53 — 59 — 60 — 61 — 62 — 
66-68 — 73-74-78—79 — 80-86-86 — 88-90-91-92- 
93 — 94 — 96 — 96—99 — 102 — 103 — 104 — 105—107 — 109 — 109 
—110 — 113 — 116 — 118 — 119 — 121 — 122 — 126 — 127 — 181 — 
133 — 133 — 134 — 135 — 136 — 137 — 138 — 139 — 140 — 142 — 143 

— 143 — 147 — 147 — 148 — 161 — 164 — 165 — 167 — 168 — 169. 

FIBST BEADEB, PABT I. 

39 — 41 — 42 —43 — 87— 127 —162 — 193 — 194 — 162 — 221 — 222 

— 223 — 226 — 225 — 228 — 247 — 248 — 249 — 271 — 272 — 298 — 

1 See Key to Course of Study, page 28. 
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299 — 301 — 302 — 91 — 171 — 172 — 194— 197 — 199 — 201 — 166 

— 229—230 — 251 — 262 — 274 — 275 — 276 — 278 — 280 — 282 — 

302 — 307 — 308 — 61" — 147 — 174 — 177 — 178 — 180 — 181 — 182 

— 203 — 207 — 67 — 233 — 234 — 285 — 238 — 258 — 259 — 261 — 71 
— 286 — 287 — 311 — 313 — 814 — 315 — 107 — 108 — 118 — 120 — 
184 — 188 — 188 — 213 — 215 — 239 — 240 — 242 — 817 — 265 — 266 

— 267 — 268 — 288 — 289 — 289 — 291 — 293 — 319 — 321. 

FIBST SEBIES OF CHARTS. 

34 — 35 — 36 — 43 — 43— 44 — 53 — 58—61 — 81 — 82 — 85 — 87 

— 88 — 89 — 91 — 95 — 99 — 115 — 120 — 120—126 — 130 — 182 — 
139 — 152 — 153 — 156 — 159 — 160 — 161 — 162 — 162. 

FIBST BEADEB, PABT I. 

78—89— 147 — 183—201 — 228 — 253 — 253 — 307 — 282— 101 — 
151 — 156 — 210 — 210 — 295 — 295 — 296 — 309 — 113 — 229 — 316 

— 317 — 320 — 236 — 120 — 243 — 61 — 93—128 — 172 — 212 — 262 

— 77— 268 — 83 — 137 — 218— 155. 

The most logical and progressive use of the First Series of Charts 
and First Reader is in connection with each other, the plan being to 
teach certain difficulties by means of the Charts, and then practise 
them from the Reader. In case the teacher has but one of these pub- 
lications, however, its study will be made progressively by following 
the above arrangement. It will be observed that the Course of Study 
omits the exercises of the Reader from one to twenty-four inclusive, as 
these are not necessary when the Chai-ts are used. When the Reader is 
used without the charts, the study of these exercises should precede 

* Second Song. 
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those of the exercises found in the Course, and they should be copied 
on the blackboard and taught in accordance with the directions for 
teaching the first Chart exercises. 

It is desirable that the words of the songs found in the Charts and 
Reader should be taught the pupils, as their study will form a pleasing 
variety in the routine of exercise singing, and because of their great 
value as a preparation for the study of the more advanced songs of 
the succeeding books of the Series. Their study will be attended with 
some difficulty in the earlier stages of the work, as the pupils will not 
have gained sufficient /rc«dcwi in thinking sounds to be able to produce 
the intervals correctly when singing the words. For this reason their 
teaching is best deferred until the time indicated in the Course of Study. 
A good method for their study is as follows : — 

Let the song be first regarded as an exer^ciBc^ and sung at sight by the 
children, they practising it until sung readily, and then vocalizing it in 
the manner directed for exercise singing. (See Use of Syllables, page; 
77.) 

When this has been thoroughly done the pupils may sing the words, 
of the first ^Ara«« or sentence only. If not sung correctly in pitch or 
rhythm, the teacher should not sing it for them^ as this would destroy its, 
whole value as a study ; but should, instead, require them to vocaUzte 
repeatedly such of the music as corresponds to the phrase or sentence^ 
attempted, afterward singing the words. This process should be re-- 
peated until they are sung correctly. Teach the remainder of the song 
in the same manner, and, with the addition of each new phrase or sen- 
tence, review carefully all that has preceded it. 

This method .will insure correct work, and will prevent mueh loss of' 
time which would be occasioned by attempting the correction of some, 
error caused by teaching the song as a whole. If the pupils sing a note 
or measure incorrectly in pitch or rhythm when singing by word, and 
are allowed to repeat the error several times, it will be useless to attempt, 
its correction by any means, such correction requiring more thought than; 
little children are capable of exercising. In such a case the song should; 
not be sung longer. 
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No change should be made in the movement of any song until the 
words are correctly sung. When thus sung, the movement should be 
adapted to the sentiment of the poem, and in nearly all cases will be 

(2) FIRST HEADER, PART II. 

OITE-PART EXERCISES AND SOKGS. 

143_147 _ 26 — 49 — 60 — 61 — 62 — 96 —97 — 134 — 60 — 77 — 
125 — 51 — 149 — 16 — 36 — 45 — 98 — 99 — 116 — 138 — 61 — 81 
— 116 — 150 — 10 — 158—64 — 180 — 66 — 89 — 90 — 158 — 134 

— Ill — 112 — 118 — 114 — 115 — 116 — 122 — 117 — 131 — 166 — 
14 _ 132 _ 168 — 161 — 17 — 133 — 159 — 39 — 163 — 164 — 16 — 
21 _ 22 — 23 — 24 — 40 — 93 — 104 — 136 — 69 — 80 — 120 — 165 

— 26 — 28 — 41 — 94 — 140 _ 68 — 86 — 126 — 98 — 160 — 29 — 55 
_ 95 _ 141 _ 70 — 8 — 87 — 119 — 156 — 30—56—62 — 26—121 
— 167 — 35 — 63 — 122 — 74 — 46 — 123 — 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 64 — 
56 — 27 — 42 — 48 — 101 — 136 — 65—70 — 84 — 124 — 154 — 6 — 
31 — 44—88 — 102 — 137 — 67 — 68 — 59 — 76 — 141 — 127 — 148 — 
6 — 7 — 32 — 48 — 92—103 — 189 — 67 — 79 — 129—151 — 81 — 19 

— 38 — 52—106 — 142 — 75 — 20—78 — 128 — 152 — 20 — 84 — 46 
— 137 — 106;— 107— 144 — 71 — 83 — 162 — 165 — 11 — 12 — 87 — 
47 — 108 — 109 — 75—145 — 72 — 86 — 161 — 13 — 16 — 33 — 38 — 
110 _ 146 — 73 — 82 — 91 — 119 — 18 — 104 — 92 — 28 — 88 — 100 
—126 — 110. 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS AND FIRST READER, PART n. 

TWO-PART EXERCISES AND SONGS. 

SECOXO SKRIRS OP CHARTS. 

41—42 — 43-44-45-46-47 — 48—49-50 — 56-62. 
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FIEST READER, PART n. 

170 _ 171 — 176 — 177 — 180 — 185 — 178 — 216 — 191 — 197 — 210 

— 228— 186— 226«— 198 — 214 — 202— 174 — 179 — 187 — 184-^ 
205 — 215 — 192—200 — 211 — 221 — 190 — 175—181 — 189 — 203 

— 218 — 194 — 202 — 209 — 222 — 178 — 188 — 190 — 204 — 208 — 
219 — 193 — 201 — 212 — 224 —172 — 214 — 184 — 188 — 207 — 217 

— 196 — 225—226 — 178 — 182 — 206 — 220 — 195 — 226 — 196 — 
166 — 167 — 168 — 169 — 208 — 199. 

In primary classes, the study of Part II of the First Reader should 
not be begun until after the completion of the First Series of Charts 
and First Reader, Part I. 

In the practice of its two-part, three-part, and four-part measures, 
the same uniform movement should be followed as recommended for 
the practice of Part I. (See Study of Time, page 28.) In teaching 
the exercises in six-part measure, the movement may be that advised 
for the practice of three-part measures, until the exercise has been sung 
correctly, when it should be accelerated somewhat, in order to preserve 
the unity of the measure, which has two principal accents (on the 
first and fourth beats), the first of which is stronger than the second. 
In marking the time for six-part measures the pupils should give six 
taps to each measure. 

Exercises in syncopation occur frequently, and should be carefully 
taught. Syncopation is the "anticipation of an accent" by means of 
tied notes or (in the limits of this Reader) by half-notes or quarter- 
notes upon the unaccented parts of the measure. (See Exercise 181.) 
The accent given the half or quarter notes should be the same as that 
given the tied notes, and in all cases should be decided. 

The holds (see Exercise 27) should not be observed when the exer- 
cise is first sung. After it has been sung several times, however, the^ 

• Second Song. 
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hold should be observed and its effect carefully noted by the pupils. 
(A good musical effect will be produced by sustaining the tone about 
twice the length indicated by the note over which the hold is placed.) 

Considerable practice is given to the minor mode. These exercises 
in the minor keys should not be passed over because of their difficulty, 
but should be very carefully taught. As a part of the plan of develop- 
ment^ their practice at this time is of great value in its effect upon the 
future study of the advanced books of the Series. 

The %ong% of the First Reader, Part 11^ are longer and more difficult 
than those of the First Reader, Part I. Nearly all of them suggest 
modulations and harmonic effects which make them worthy of repeated 
use. Both the one and two part songs are introduced in the Course 
in progressive order. They should be taught according to the direc- 
tions for the songs of Part I, and should be memorized and used in the 
general exercises of the school in place of rote ionya. (See Rote Sing- 
ing, page 87.) The teacher should be careful to teach each song thor- 
oughly before beginning the next. A little practice of all the songs will 
accomplish little, as they are progressively arranged in the Course, 
and should be taken up in their order and thoroughly mastered. The 
more carefully and correctly a song is taught the greater the enjoyment 
of the pupils in repeating it ; desultory practice in this respect will 
disgust even the youngest children. 

The two-part exercises and songs of this Reader should not be studied 
until after the completion of the one-part work of the Reader. In giv- 
ing the first lesson in two-part singing, the class should be divided as 
directed (see Part Singing), and should learn thoroughly the exer- 
cises selected from the Second Series of Charts before singing those of 
the Reader. 

In teaching two-part songs, much difficulty is frequently experi- 
enced at the beginning from the fact that the altos cannot keep the 
pitch when singing the words. In such cases the only means of over- 
coming this defect is to require the altos to sing their part alone repeat- 
edly. The words of the song should be taught in sections as in teaching 
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one-part songs, the altos first singing their part alone several times, and 
then trying it with the soprano, alternating the practice in this fi|aniier 
until they can sing their part correctly. 

(3) FIRST READER, PART IH. 

The songs of Part III are intended for the general exercises of 
the school. They introduce no new difficultf^s in pitch or rhythm, 
and may be taught at any time after beginning the study of Part II. 
They may be taught in the same manner as the songs of Part II, and 
the addition of the piano accompaniment, when the piano is used, should 
be made after the songs are learned. 

(4) SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS AND SECOND READER, PART I. 



TWO SOUNDS TO THE BEAT. 



1*^ — ^ — 3 



4 — 9 — 10 

U—13—15 
19 



41 

47 

36 
66 



.^—^—^—4S—46 

.^^^—50—52—54 
.37—58-60-61-62 



■46_ 
55 

64 



1_2_3 — 64— 65— 136 — 154 
4_5_6— 66— 67 — 1T2 — 215 
7_68— 69 — 11 — 12 — 13 — 155 
14__19_20 — 76 — 77 — 217 — 21 
22 — 28—79—24 — 25 — 27 — 80 
81 — 184 — 28-29 — 30-82-218 
31_82_33 — 91 — 140 — 34 — 35 
86 — 92 — 199 — 87—44 — 97 — 219 
46 _46 — 47 — 100 — 49 — 53 — 54 
103 — 56—57—104 — 106 — 142 — 160 



241 
273 
244 
246 
342 
249 
252 
295 
811 
294- 



■ 242 
329 
285 
297 

■ 247 
250 
258 
268 
825 
341- 



-261 
243 
245 
337 

248 
251 

• 284 
■ 274 
834 

277 



*• Flgurefl in Italics are Chart exercises; flgures underscored are Chart songt (see page 28). 
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lOT — 143 — 286 — 62 — 168 — 203 — 151 
192 — 8—9—230 — 72 — 73 — 187 
181 — 197 — 231 — 78 — 139 — 157 — 84 
85 — 93—185 — 38 — 98 — 101 — 141 
159 — 102—200 — 234—55—58—114 
161 — 201—144—165—202 — 237 — 130 
145 _ 146 — 170 — 147 —17 — 18 — 75 
16 — 74 — 171 — 232 — 158— 122 — 15 

THE DOTTED KOTB (ONE AND ONE-HAU' BEATS). 



298 278 


-349 


256 — 824- 


-340 


275 814 


-299 


344 279 


-346 


254 283 





6 — 9^7—11—13—16—17 
19— 23— 26— 27— £9—30— S 
^—10 — 209 — 40—42—43 — 50" 
169—52 — 115 — 152 — 166—178 — 225 
83 — 116 — 153 — 162 — 182 — 196 — 226 
26 — 86 — 118—163 — 218—41 — 94 
95 — 96- 127 — 229— 51 — 99 — 105 
129 — 193 — 183 — 204 — 227 — 39 — 87 
88-120-121 — 216-89 — 123-124 
126—187 — 205—220 — 48 — 206—59 



51—5S—55 



262 

289 

317 
336 



66 

-263 

-801 

-823 
-320 



267 

305 

885 
321 



SrX-PABT MXASUKE. 

22 —25— 108 — 131 — 182 — 224 — 239 

111 — 60 — 138 — 190 — 207 — 61 — 109 

110 — 191 — 208 — 223 — 238 — 240 — 167 
63 — 134 — 135 — 112 — 113 



59- 
292 
327 
839 



258- 
-304 
-328 
-259 



260 
-306 
-338 
-281 
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FOUR SOUNDS TO THE BEAT. 

21 _ 27 —21 — 173 — 179 — 174 — 180 I 319 
186 — 188 _ 210 — 1 98 — 211 — 228 — 235 

THREE SOUNDS TO THE BEAT. 

;g^_ ^<S _ 150 _ 212 — 189 — 176 

SYNCOPATION (DIVIDED BEAT). 

24—70 — n\ 276 

CHROMATIC TONES. 

12—12 — 18—20—65—58 — 233—148 — 227 — 205 — 238 — 177 

— 228 — 195 — 164 — 296 — 255 — 257 — 309 — 343 — 302 — 264 — 
845 — 270 — 282 — 286 — 303 — 310 — 312 — 347 — 293 — 350 — 308 

— 271 — 290 — ^—<5i— £0 — 67— 119 — 128 — 138 — 149 — 194 — 
214 — 287 — 307 — 318 — 322 — 333 — 348 — 269 — 222 — 272 — 63. 

In the arrangement of the preceding exercises and songs from the 
First Series of Charts and First Reader the consideration has been 
almost wholly that of the difficulties of pitch. The Second Series of 
Charts and Second Reader, Part I, however, require an entirely- 
different plan of arrangement, as they are largely intended to teach 
and illustrate the difficulties of time^ containing exercises for practice 
in all the ordinary divisions of the beat, and the rhythmic forms arising 
from such divisions. 

In the composition of the Chart exercises, the author's intention was 
to furnish a sufficient number of studies to use in teaching the different 
elements of rhythm. As their number is not sufficient to give the desired 
practice in each difficulty, the Charts should not be used alone, the best 
results being gained by using them to introduce each new element, 
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subsequent prctetiee in which should be made from the exercises of the 
Reader, as arranged in the Course of Study. 

The use of the time names will be especially helpful to the teacher 
at this stage of the work, as by their aid the pupils will readily gain 
the ability to sing the different divisions of the beat illustrated in the 
exercises of this Course of Study. 

If the pupils have completed the First Reader, Part II, no difficulty 
will be found in teaching the one and two part exercises of the Second 
Series of Charts and Second Reader in connection, and ^the voices of 
the altos will have developed sufficiently to enable them to sing the 
low notes with safety. If the study of music is begun at this point, 
however, the one-part exercises and songs should be taught first, and 
on beginning the two-part work the voices should be classified in the 
manner directed for the study of the First Reader (see Part Singing), 
except that the series of notes used to test the voices of the altos 
should be one degree lower in pitch than that recommended. (This 
will be the case if the series is sung in the key of C instead of the key 
of D.) 

The exercises containing the chromatic tones are placed last in order. 
As they do not to any great extent introduce new tones except sharp 
four and flat seven, no study of the chromatic scale need be made in 
connection with them. Both these tones are easily learned and may 
be taught by placing on the blackboard the following series of notes, 
which are to be sung as pointed by the teacher, the tone seven being 
used to teach sharp four, and the tone four to teach flat seven. The 
changes of syllables indicated at the points where notes are tied to- 
gether will of course be made without change of pitch, the pupils sing- 
ing the same pitch for five which they have sung as one, etc. 

EXERCISE 1. SHARP FOUR. 



i 



8 7 8-5116 4 3 
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EXERCISE 8. SHARP FOUR. 



i 



-i5»- 



*z: 



-^- 



:^ ^~tf g 



■i9- 



its: 



8 6 



8 6-3 



U 



-Gh 






EXERCISE 8. FLAT SEVEN. 



P 



its: 




Its: 



*2: 



-<5^ 



-«5>- 



-e© 



-<S>- 



8-6 k7 6 



8 



15; 



EXERCISE 4. FLAT SEVEN. 



-»■ 



lap:- 



:2^2=9 



ISL 



HP 



-G*- 



-^- 



5-8 b7 



6 



8 



These exercises should be pointed slowly. In singing each, the dia- 
tonic succession should be repeated several times before the chromatic 
succession is sung. After sharp four has been taught correctly in this 
manner the children will find no difficulty in singing it in its harmonic 
relations, but flat seven is much more difficult to sing, and the ability 
to sing it and the knowledge of its effect should be still further devel- 
oped by means of the following exercises before the pupils are required 
to sing it in the exercises of the Charts and Reader. 



EXERCISE 5. 



m 



8 



8 - 4 



3 



121 



-t5»- 



ISZUSL 



a TT 



m 



its: 



52: 



-^^ 



'^- 



-&- 



3-6 b7 6 



8 



* 

Wn 



5 



EXERCISE 6. 
8 7-3 3 



-€t- 



-s. 



-«>- 



IS. 



8 



its: 



6-8 \n 6 7 



8 
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EXERCISE 7. 

3-6 k7 



6 



8 



5^ 



32: 



^-ftfii 



-<5>- 



s: 



«^ 



-^- 



8 



8-4 3 

EXEBCISE 8. 

3 5-8 VI 



6 



8 



i 



^tf g g« , 






ipe 



-a a> B) 



^ 



-tf»- 



<^ 



3z: 



3217-33443 

These exercises should be copied on the blackboard some time before 
the chromatic exercises of the Course of Study are begun, and should 
be practised a few minutes each day. The chromatic intervals other 
than sharp four and flat seven which occur in a few of the exercises 
and songs of the Second Reader may be taught by a process similar 
to the above. 

Whatever has been said in regard to teaching the songs of the 
preceding Readers applies in a general way to the songs of this and 
the succeeding books of the Series. It should always be remembered 
that, as the comparatively extended character of the songs of any of 
the Readers makes them unfitted for the best practice of sight singing, 
the greatest care should always be taken to secure for them a musical 
rendering, as the effect produced by them on the pupils when sung 
with expression constitutes their greatest value. The exercises of the 
Charts and Readers teach the Tule% of practice and may therefore be to 
a certain extent mechanically done. The songs illustrate the exceptions 
to the rules, and should never be sung mechanically, but always with 
regard to the variations of movement and style which will best express 
the sentiment of the words. 

The value of the songs of the Second Reader is nowhere better 
seen than in the fact that the sentiment and character of both music 
and words is such as to directly foster the pure, sweet quality of tone 
which is characteristic of the voices of children. 
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(5) SECOND SERIES OF CHAETS AND SECOND HEADER, PART II 

(UNCHANGED VOICES). 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

68 — 69 — 70 — 71—72 — 78 — 74 — 75—76 — 77 — 78—79 — 80 — 
81 — 82 — 83 — 84 — 85 — 87 — 88 — 89 — 90 — 92. 

^ SECOND BEADEB, FABT U. 

351 — 352 — 353 — 370 — 378 — 401 — 411 — 354 — 355 — 356 — 371 
_ 379—412 — 358 — 359 — 360 — 361 — 372 — 413 — 862 — 363 — 
364-365-403—414. 

SECOND SEBIES OF CHARTS. 

86 — 86 — 91 — 91 — 93 — 95 — 96. 

SECOND READER, PART II. 

357 _ 373 — 380 — 381 — 387 — 888 — 397 — 416 — 428 — 429 — 367 
_ 374 _ 382 — 389 — 890 — 405 — 417 — 421 — 481 — 368 — 375 
_ 883 — 391 — 406 — 420 — 424 — 437 — 869 — 876 — 885 — 392 — 
407 — 427 — 386 — 394 — 409. 

SECOND SEBIES OF CHARTS. 

77 — 85 — 90 — 93 — 94 — 95— 97. 

SECOND READER, FABT H. 

866 — 895 — 396 —404 —418 — 422 — 428 — 430 — 898 — 408 — 415 
— 425 — 433 — 434 — 400 — 402 — 435 — 377 — 384 — 393 — 410 — 
419 — 426 — 436 — 899. 

The exercises of this section of the Course of Study introduce no 
new difficulties in time. The principal increase in difficulty over the 
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work of Part I of the Second Reader being the addition of the second 
soprano, or "middle "part. Even this can hardly be called a difficulty 
80 far as sight singing is concerned, as three-part singing is as easy as 
one-part singing after the pupils have become independent. 

Those who are to sing the second soprano part should be selected 
from the sopranos, and may be either boys or girls whose voices have 

considerable volume and ease on the lower tones ^r— Q- — 1\ 

and who have good ability as sight singers. No ^^ ^^zzi— ^ ^^iz^iz: J 
greater number of voices should be placed on "^^ 

this part than is required to " balance " the other parts, and no voice 
should be selected which has not decided mezzo-soprano qualities. 
Great care should also be taken that in the excitement and interest 
consequent upon singing a new part, the children do not force their 
voices, or in any way change the quality of tone with which they have 
sung soprano. 

The exercises and songs from this part of the Second Reader should 
in all cases be completed before beginning the study of the Introduc- 
tory Third Reader, as they are much less difficult than those found in 
the latter book. 

The exercises and songs of this Reader introduce some chromatics not 
previously studied. In teaching these it will be seen by the directions 
given elsewhere (see Introductory Third Reader, page 49), that the 
tones 8, 7, 8, can be used to teach the " sharped " tones, the ''^flatted " 
tones being taught by 3, 4, 3. 

Suppose, for example, that the tone sharp five, as it occurs in the 
second soprano of the song number 64 of this Reader (" The Night "), 
is to be taught. Let the teacher place on the blackboard the follow- 
ing exercise, — 



i 



9^ ? ^ : ? = P=^^-^-fr g- 



8 7 8-6|56 5$56 

and point it through slowly, repeating the 6, }f5, 6, several times 
before singing the #5 from the tone below it, the pupils singing the 
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scale syllables indicated by the figures, making the change from 8 to 6 
without change of pitch. This will be easily done by the pupils as the 
8, 7, 8, establishes the interval 6, IfS, 6, and the repetition of the tt5, 
sung from the tone above will make it possible for the children to sing 
it from the tone helaw. After this exercise can be sung in this manner 
by both syllables and vowels, the pupils should sing the measure of the 
song containing the interval studied (third brace and third measure), 
and also the first note in the next measure, the second soprano part 
being first sung alone and then tested with each of the other parts 
separately^ finally being sung with both the other parts. 

Suppose, also, that the teacher wishes to teach the song number 71 of 
this Reader. The flat six in the alto (third brace, sixth measure) is the 
new diflBculty to be overcome, and can be easily taught in the same 
manner. Let the teacher place on the blackboard the following 
exercise, — 

&rzz=: . . — - j 



m 




and point it as before, afterward singing the l26 in the song as in the 
case of the $5, except that in this song the measure containing the &6 
should be sung in connection with the measures immediately preced- 
ing and following it. Any chromatic interval in this Reader may be 
taught in this manner in a few minutes' practice, and should be so 
taught without making a more extended study of the chromatic scale, 
as such study can be systematically made only in connection with the 
Introductory Third Reader. 

It will of course be understood that the tones of the major scale 
which are used to teach any chromatic tone can only be used to estab- 
lish the interval produced by the use of the sharp or flat. Each tone 
of the chromatic scale as well as each tone of the major scale has its 
own peculiar mental effect^ which can only be felt when such tones are 
studied in their relation to the scale as a whole. Hence, while 3, 4, 3, 
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and 8, 7, 8, of the scale may be used to teach chromatic intervals^ 
they can never be used to teach chromatic effects. As before stated, 
however, these tones of the major scale may be used to establish any 
chromatic interval in the manner shown, the mental eflfect of which is 
afterward established by practising it in its relation to the scale as a 
whole, and in the different melodies and combinations in which it 
occurs in the exercises and songs of the books of this Series. 

(6) SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS AND SECOND READER, PART II. 

(MIXED VOICES.) 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

98—99 — 100—101—102 — 103 — 104 — 105—108 — 109 — 111. 

SECOND READER, PART II. 

438 _ 443 — 439 — 451 —440 — 468 — 442. 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

104 — 106 — 107. 

SECOND READER, PART n. 

444_447_452— 459 — 445 — 448 — 453 — 454 — 441 — 446 — 449 
_456_462— 463 — 466— 473. 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

108 — 110 — 110 — UO.g 

SECOND BEADEB, PART II. 

450 — 455 — 457 — 464 — 467 — 471 — 465 — 468 — 472 — 469 — 474 
_ 470 _ 460 — 475 — 461 — 476 — 491 — 480 — 481 — 486 — 489 — 
492 — 477 — 478 — 479 — 482 — 488 — 490 — 483 — 484 — 494 — 497 
— 498 — 486 — 487 — 495 — 496. 

• Second Song. 
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The work for mixed voices found in this part of the Second Reader 
is not necessarily to be considered a part of the progressive arrange- 
ment of the Normal Music Course. It is intended especially for the 
convenience of schools and classes where it is necessary to provide for 
changed voices requiring the bass clef in a Reader of this grade of 
musical diflBculty. 

In graded schools, whefe the progressive order of the Series is fol- 
lowed, the study of this part of the Reader may be deferred until after 
the Introductory Third Reader is taken, or may be omitted altogether, 
and the Introductory Third Reader be taken as the book next in order 
after the completion of the exercises and songs in three parts for 
unchanged voices in Part II. 

(7) INTRODUCTORY THIRD READER, WITH STUDY OF DIAGRAMS 

FROM THE SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

DIATONIC INTERVALS. 

1_2 — 3— 22— 69 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 23 — 70 — 7 — 13 — 24 — 34— 41 
_49 — 62 — 71 — 8 — 28 — 35 — 42 — 52 — 88 — 12 — 36 — 43 — 91 
_11_27 — 39 — 48— 67 — 75 — 87 — 90 — 19 — 26 — 56— 99 — 
94_82— 83— 84— 86. 

CHROMATIC TONES. 

Sharp Foub (Jf4). 

108 — 38 — 40 — 32—15 — 33—63 — 20 — 98 — 97. 

Flat Seven (ft7). 
106 — 120 — 57 — 44 — 60 — 96 — 93 — 66. 

Sharp FrvE (p). 

104—9 — 10 — 58-^92 — 18 — 37 — 17 — 72 — 45 — 59 — 89 — 80 
— 17. 
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Shabp One and Shabp Two Qjfl. and $2). 

101 — 102 — 114 — 112 — 111 — 118 — 16—14 — 64 — 63 — 78 — 21 

-25-61 — 65-76 — 78 — 60-29-46 — 54 — 81 — 51-68 — 

122 — 79 — 77 — 100. 

Shabp Six ($6). 

105—115 — 124. . 

Flat Six (l26). 
107 — 56 — 123 — 30 — 31 — 86. 

Flat Three (63). 

109 — 117 — 119 —126 — 128. 

Flat Two (l22). 

110 — 116 — 125 — 130 — 129. 

Flat Five (t5). 
108 — 118—121—127. 

The Introductory Third Reader introduces three new departments 
of musical study, namely : chromatic tones, the minor keys, and modu- 
lation. 

The Course of Study treats only the exercises containing diatonic 
intervals and the exercises in chromatic tones ; the exercises in the 
minor keys and in modulation being best studied in the order of their 
arrangement in the Reader. 

The exercises in the Course of Study under the heading of diatonic 
intervals are in point of diflBculty considerably in advance of the exer- 
cises of the Second Reader, and also possess a peculiarity which makes 
them an excellent preparation for the succeeding chromatic study. 
This peculiarity consists in a free introduction of what are technically 
called discordant combinations, and will be readily seen by a compari- 
son of Exercises 1 and 22 of this Reader with Exercises 851 and 370 of 
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the Second Reader. A comparison of these exercises made by the class 
in singing them will give the pupils an excellent key to many of the 
chromatic combinations which follow, and will also establish the fact 
that such discordant combinations are at once appreciated and enjoyed 
by them at this stage of the progress. 

The exercises used to teach and illustrate the chromatic tones are 
arranged in the Course of Study in such a manner as to introduce each 
new tone in progressive order, and to establish a correct knowledge of 
each in the mind both as regards its difficulty and its effect upon the 
melodic and harmonic progressions, before the next is studied. 

The exercises used to teach and illustrate each new tone will also be 
found to review all preceding difficulties, the exercises which introduce 
flat seven containing the tone sharp four, and the exercises which intro- 
duce sharp five containing also the tones sharp four and flat seven, etc. 

Sharp four and flat seven are introduced first because of the fact that 
they are the chromatic tones most easily learned, and also because the 
study of the preceding Charts and Readers have already made the pupils 
somewhat familiar with them. 

The systematic study of chromatic tones should be begun by means 
of the Diagrams of the Chromatic Scale found on page 12 of the Second 
Series of Charts. The names of these tones are sharp one, sharp two, 
sharp four, sharp five, and sharp six ; flat two, flat three, flat five, flat 
six, and flat seven, and they are represented in the exercises which 
follow by Jfl, Jf2, Jt4, «5, »6 — fe2, feS, b5, b6, and fe7. 

To establish a knowledge of the interval represented by a sharp when 
sung from the tone above the note before which it is placed, the pupils 
may in each case sing the tones 8, 7, 8, afterward siuging the proper 
syllables at the same pitch, thus : — 



M .. ^^, =^:s:=^ 8 







2 8-1 7 1-8 12 3 12 3 4 5 6-1 7 1-6^ 6 

etc. In teaching the interval represented by Sijlat when sung from the 



4^ 
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Nafore which it is placed, they may sing the tones 
>ese intervals, thus : — 



^^^ 



2^3 4 3^2 l23 2 



i 



■^—^■ 



is: 



-(9—^ 



-^Qtsl 



-&- 



1 23 4 5-3 4 3-5 l26 5 



etc. This will be easily done by copying these and similar exercises on 
the blackboard, or by requiring the pupils to sing the intervals in this 
manner when ccUled by the teacher. The systematic study of the 
intervals represented by sharps should then be made by means of 
Diagram 1, 




fi, sol, si, la, li, si, 



us follows : — 

Place the pointer on one of the scale, and say : " Sing one." Point to 
two of the scale, and as the pupils sing this tone, move the pointer 
slowly backward around the small circle to the semitone below (repre- 
sented by the note with the sharp before it), and say : " Sing sharp one." 
As they sing this tone, point again to two^ and say : " Sing two." Prac- 
tise this until the interval two, sharp one, two, is sung correctly by 
syllable (re, di, re). 

Point successively to one, two, and thi'ee of the scale, and as three 
is sustained, move the pointer slowly backward around the small circle, 
calling for sharp two as the pointer reaches that note, and for three 
when the circle is completed. 

Point successively to one, two, three, four, and five of the scale, and 
as five is sustained, move the pointer slowly around the small circle as 
before, this time calling for sharp four as the pointer passes that note. 

Proceed in the same manner to teach sharp five and sharp six, begin- 
ning at one of the scale each time and ascending by the large circles to 
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the tone above the sharp to be studied, as in teaching sharp one, sharp 
two, and sharp four. This must be done in teachmg each sharp, in 
order to keep in the minds of the pupils the succession of tones in the 
major scale, the mental effect peculiar to each chromatic tone being 
felt in exact proportion to the apprehension of its relation to the scale 
as a whole. 

Systematic study of the tones produced by the use of sharps requires 
the teacher to observe three divisions, or processes^ in teaching them. 
These are given in the following exercises. The intervals of Exercises 
2 and 3 are to be poirUed from the diagram by following the large and 
small circles as directed above for teaching Exercise 1. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN THE CHROMATIC SCALE.— SHAJIPS, 

EXERCISE 1. 
1 — 2 — #1—2 

1_2 — 3 — #2 — 3 
1_2— 3 — 4— 5— #4 — 5 
1_2_3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — Jf5— 6 
l_2-,3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 7 — #6 — 7 — 8 

EXERCISE 2. 

1 — 2— Jl — 2— »1— 2 — 1— «1 — 2 

1_2 — 3 — «2 — 8— #2 — 3 — 2— #2— 3 

1_2_3— 4 — 6— «4— 5 — «4 — 5 — 4— «4 — 5 

1_2_3 — 4 — 5 — 6— «5 — 6— «5 — 6 — 6 — #5 — 6 

1 — 2 — 3— 4— 5 — 6 — 7 — «6 — 7 — Jt6 — 7 — 6— #6 — 7 — 8 

SZEBCISB 8. 

1 — 2 — 3— «2 — 3— S2 — 8 — *2 — 2 — 1 

1_2_3— 4 — 5— #4 — 6— «4 — 5 — 94 — 4 — 3 — 2 — 1 

1_2 — 3— Jt2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — «4 — 5— #4— 4 — 3— #2 — 2 — 1 

The syllables of the ohromatio scale ascending by sharps are shown 
by the diagram, and may be used in teaching the tones, the pupils 
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being afterward required to vocalize the exercises when pointed from 
the Chart. In each of the syllables applied to the sharped notes i has 
the sound of e. 

In teaching the flatted tones the teacher is to proceed with Diagram 2 




do, r&, re, me, mi, fa, se, sol, le, la, se, 



s!, 



do. 



(first establishing the intervals hj 3, 4, 3, as directed) in the same man- 
ner as in teaching sharps by means of Diagram 1', pointing to each note, 
and following the circles as before. The study of flats is made by two 
processes which are given in the following exercises. 

PBOGBESSIYE EXERCISES IN THE CHROMATIC SCALE.— FLATS. 



EXEBCISE 1. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
3 
3 

3 
3 



b2 

2 

4 

4 

4 



— 2- 

_2_3 — 2— fe3 — 2 

_2 — 3 — 4— 5— 4 — 



_2_3— 4— 5 — 6 — 



_2 — 3— 4 — 5 — 6 — 



1 

b3 

5 
5 
5 



4 
6 
6 



b5— 4 

5— be 

b7— 6 



5 

■ 7 



— 8 



EXEBCISE S. 

I_b2 — l—b2—l— 2 — 122 — 1 
l_2_b3 — 2— 123 — 2 — 8 — 123 — 2 
1_2— 3 — 4 — b5— 4— bS — 4 — 5 — b5 — 4 
1_2 — 8 — 4 — 5 — be — 6 — b6 — 5— 6— 66 
1_2 — 3 — 4— 5 — e— fe7— 6— b7— 6 — 8- 
1_2— 8— 4 — 5 — 6— b7— 6— &7 — 6 — 8- 



-5 

•fe7— 6 
7— b7- 



• 7 — 8 
6—7 — 8 



These exercises may be first sung by syllable and then vocalized as 
in teaching sharps. In the syllables applied to the flatted notes e has 
the sound of a. Flat two is pronounced rd. 

In singing the chromatic tones as they occur in these exercises the 
tone produced by the use of the sharp or flat should be emphasized or 
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accented^ as it constitutes the objective point in the line of the exercise 
which is being studied. 

In giving instruction in chromatic tones by means of these exercises, 
the teacher should at each lesson observe carefully the following rules : 

1. Teach thoroughly each exercise and each line of each exercise 
before beginning the next. 

2. Follow the exact order of arrangement of the intervals in each 
line and exercise. 

3. Move the pointer very slowly from one note to the next. 

4. During the study of sharps by means of Exercise 1 review at the 
beginning of each lesson the preceding lines of the exercise in their 
order. During the study of Exercise 2 review at the beginning of 
each lesson the work with Exercise 1 in the order of its arrangement. 
During the study of Exercise 3 review at the beginning of each lesson 
the work with Exercises 1 and 2 in order. Follow this rule in teaching 
flats. 

The reasons for rules 1, 2, and 3 are same as those given for the rules 
relating to the study of the major scale. (See Study of Intervals, 
page 21.) 

The proper method for teaching these exercises is to begin the study 
of fsJtarps on beginning the Course of Study from the Reader (diatonic 
intervals), and continue their study until the completion of this section 
of the Course. When the pupils begin the second section of the Course 
of Study (chromatic tones), they may discontinue the study of sharps 
and begin the study of flats by means of Diagram 2 and tlie Progres- 
sive Exercises, continuing their study until they reach the exercises in 
the Course of Study from the Reader whicli introduce flat six. One 
third of the time given each day to the study of music may be profit- 
ably spent in this manner, as a thorough knowledge of these intervals 
should be gained by the pupils before they are put to the test of singing 
them in their melodic and harmonic relations as they occur in the 
exercises of the Reader. 

In teaching the exercises in chromatic tones found in the Course of 
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Study from the Reader, it will be well to require the whole class to smg 
the part containing the chromatic intervals before singing the exercise 
in partSy as this will insure equal practice for each pupil, and will also 
develop an appreciation of the effect of these intervals. 

The study of the exercises in the minor keys should not be begun 
until the completion of the Course of Study from the Reader, and 
will then prove a comparatively simple matter, as the ability gained by 
the pupils in the preceding study will enable them to sing them with 
ease. Before beginning the study of these exercises the teacher should 
teach hy rote the minor scales found on page 14 of the Second Series 
of Charts, teaching the melodic, harmonic, and combined forms in tliis 
order. The exercises may then be sung in the order in which they 
occur in the Reader, and should be repeated sufficiently to make the 
pupils familiar with their peculiar effects. 

The study of the exercises in modidation should be made last of all. 
If the directions in regard to the use of syllables have been followed 
in the study of the preceding Charts and Readers, the pupils will long 
before this time have gained a sufficient degree of freedom in thinking 
sounds to make it possible to discard the syllables altogether in singing 
these exercises. When the syllables are used, however, they should 
in each exercise be changed as required by the modulations. (The 
same method should be followed in singing the songs by syllables, as 
many of them are difficult studies in modulation.) The study of the 
exercises in modulation should be in the order of their arrangement 
in the Reader, and will be more easily made if prefaced by a study of 
the exercises of the Third Reader for Unchanged Voices, numbers 1 to 
90 inclusive, 96, 97, 105, 106, and 127 to 140 inclusive. The study of 
these exercises should also be preceded by a thorough drill in the pitch 
names (letters) of the different keys, and the positions and effects of 
the sharps or flats in their signatures. 

The songs of this Reader should be taught with great care as to their 
correctness and musical rendering. Many of them are of real difficulty 
and are of high musical character. If the pupils have been trained to 
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habits of independence in sight singing, and are correctly instructed in 
the performance of the exercises in this Reader, they will be able in all 
cases to master the songs with but little difficulty, and will have gained 
a sufficient degree of musical perception to make profitable and inter- 
esting the study of expression and style which has its real beginning 
in them. 

(8) THIKD READER FOR UNCHANGED VOICES. 

100 — 114 — 113 — 111 — 124 — 118—119 — 92 — 93—102 — 95—99 
— 107 — 110 — 116 — 122—123 — 125—126 — 103 — 104 — 91 — 
109 — 115 — 117 — 121 — 94 — 108 — 141 — 142 _ 98 — 120 — 101 
— 112 — 144 — 143 — 145. 

Those who have completed the Introductory Third Reader will ex- 
perience but little difficulty in the study of the Third Reader for 
Unchanged Voices so far as sight singing is concerned, as nearly all its 
melodic and rhythmic forms have been prepared in the former book. 
The introduction of this Reader, however, necessitates careful attention 
to two important considerations, namely : the arrangement of the voices 
for part singing^ and the quality of the Bongs both as regards their diffi- 
culty and sentiment. 

Thus far in the selection and arrangement of the voices the soprano 
part has received comparatively little attention. The reason for this 
is found in the fact that in singing this part, if the general directions 
regarding the quality of torie have been followed, there has up to this 
time been but little danger that the voices would be injured or strained. 
The highest note sung by the sopranos during the study of the First 
and Second Readers is E, f-^ <y - and the growth of the 

^? these books will have 



voices during the study of EiJ 



made of little consequence the addition of the semitone above this 
pitch required in the Introductory Third Reader. 

The difficulty of the alto and second soprano parts as compared with 
the soprano has also made it necessary to select for these parts only the 
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most able and independent singers, and has therefore required the teacher 
to place on the soprano part many whose voices would have been adapted 
to the lower parts, but who lacked the mental and musical development 
required to sustain them. It is hoped, therefore, that in all cases the 
preceding portions of the Course of Study will have been completed 
before this book is begun, as such study will have developed all the 
pupils sufl&ciently to make the quality and ranffe of each voice the 
only consideration required in the arrangement of the parts at this 
time. The addition of the F sharp and G required in the exercises and 
songs of this. Reader makes the selection of voices for the soprano part 
of prime importance, and one which in all cases should be most care- 
fully made by means of individual tests calculated to give an accurate 
knowledge of the quality and range of each voice. No voice should 
be selected to sing the soprano part which cannot sustain the highest 
note required in this Reader with ease when sung piano^ all doubtful 
cases being placed on the second soprano part, the range of which in 
this Reader makes it especially adapted for the mezzo-soprano and 
the soprano voices of limited range. 

The selection of voices at this time should be made without regard 
to the part previously sung hy the pupils^ and should be governed en- 
tirely by the range and quality of each voice. 

A few of the lowest and most mature girls' voices may be retained on 
the alto part. When this Reader is used in mixed schools the alto part 
may be chiefly composed of the older boys in the class. 

In the study of this Reader, as in all the other books of the Series, 
great care should be taken to train the voices of the altos and second 
sopranos to a lights musical quality, rather than in the direction of 
breadth and volume ; and if at any time it is found that the altos or 
second sopranos cannot sing an even, unbroken scale to the full range 
of their voices without any apparent change in the quality of the voice, 
the teacher may feel sure that they are not singing the lower notes of 
these parts with the proper quality or amount of tone. 

When the voices are selected with careful attention to their quality 
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and range, and have been so trained during the work with the preceding 
Charts and Readers of the Series as to admit of easy, musical use 
throughout their compass, the study of the music of this Reader cannot 
fail to prove of the greatest interest and pleasure to both pupil and 
teacher. 

The comprehensiveness and variety of the exercises, and the purity 
of style and beauty of the songs, many of which are worthy of the 
efforts of the artist, make this Reader in the highest degree calculated 
for the study of %tyle and expression and the cultivation of feeling. 
Every poem should be carefully analyzed, and the manner of render- 
ing the music should be in strict conformity to the sentiment of the 
words. Like each of the other books of the Series, this Reader was 
written for a specific purpose, and accomplishes a part in the musical 
and mental education of the pupils which is not provided for in any 
preceding book. Those who successfully teach its difficulties will give 
their pupils a degree of musical education which will make all subse- 
quent musical study on their part an easy matter, and will inculcate a 
love for that which is refined and beautiful in music which the pupil 
will never outgrow. 

The arrangement of the exercises of this Reader is advisable be- 
cause of the difficulty in beginning their study which may arise from 
the new arrangement of the voices. It will also be found desirable 
to make the selection of the songs somewhat in conformity to this 
arrangement, and to defer the study of the more difficult ones and the 
quartets until the pupils have become fully accustomed to their new 
positions. 

The exercises in modulation are not included in the Course of Study, 
as they are best used in connection with the studies in modulation found 
in the Introductory Third Reader, as indicated in the directions for the 
study of that book, and also because when not so used .they should be 
learned on beginning the study of this Reader, and some portion of them 
practised each day. 
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(9) SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS AND THEBD READER FOR 

MIXED VOICES 

SECOND SERIES OF CHARTS. 

98 — 99 — 100 — 101 — 102—103 — 104 — 105—109—111 — 104 — 
106 — 107 — 108. 

THIBD READER FOR MIXED VOICES. 

94—95 — 106 — 96 — 98 — 108—102 — 115—124—122 — 151 — 126 
— 132 — 139 — 99 — 109 — 110 — 143 — 160 — 163 — 119 — 127 — 
145 — 146 — 150 — 111 — 152 — 125 — 157 _ 159 — 133 — 155 — 156 
—158 — 97 — 118 — 167 — 153 — 161 — 173 — 92 —144-174-120 
_ 147 — 154 — 114 — 136 — 162 — 177 — 135 — 165 — 166 — 181 — 
131 — 171 — 168 — 172 — 164 — 101 _ 104 — 180 — 170 — 100 — 123 
_117_140_93 — 128 — 103 — 149 — 107 — 116 — 112 — 138 — 
113 — 141 — 129 — 142 — 105—175 — 169 — 176 — 178—121 — 182. 

The Third Reader for Mixed Voices is intended for mixed and boys' 
schools where a sufficient number of the voices have changed to make 
it advisable to introduce the hass clef. The range of the soprano part 
requires the same care in the selection of the voices as recommended 
in the use of the Third Reader for Unchanged Voices, and the difficulty 
of the exercises and songs is practically the same as in that book. 

Those who have completed the preceding books of the Series will 
find no difficulty in singing the music of this Reader, and may study 
the exercises and songs in the order of their arrangement in the Reader 
or as the judgment of the teacher may dictate. 

Whenever this Reader is introduced into high schools and into 
schools or classes of other grades where little or no musical instruc- 
tion has been given, an arrangement of the exercises based so far as 
possible upon their difficulty becomes necessary, and is provided for in 
the preceding arrangement. 

It is believed that the Course of Study covering this Reader as here 
arranged will make possible a somewhat thorough and systematic 
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progress in the study of music. In all schools where this Reader is 
carefully and intelligently taught, great assistance to the efforts of the 
teacher will be derived from the interest and enjoyment of the 
pupils as they study its beautiful music. 

The arrangement of the studies from the Second Series of Charts 
will prove a valuable assistance to the work with this Reader, and tlie 
first lessons will be made easier for the basses by a drill in the pitch of 
sounds from the scales found on page 33 of the Second Series of Charts. 

After a beginning has been made, the studies in modulation from the 

Reader, numbers 1 to 91 inclusive, should be learned and frequently 

practised. 

(10) THE AGEDEAN COLLECTION. 

The Aoedean Collection is a compilation of three-part and four-part 
songs and choruses for unchanged voices, without accompaniment. 
The difficulty of the selections is practically the same as that of the 
exercises and songs of the Third Reader for Unchanged Voices. This 
book may be used in girls' high schools, and in the higher grades of 
grammar schools where there are no changed voices. 

(11) THE HIGH SCHOOL COLLECTION. 

The High School Collection is a compilation of four-part songs and 
choruses for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, without accompaniment. It 
is intended for use in high schools or mixed choruses. 

(12) THE EUTERPEAN. 

The Euterpean is designed for use in high schools and choral socie- 
ties. The music consists of a compilation of solos, trios, and quartets. 
The quartets are arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and for 
first and second sopranos, alto, and bass, and the book may be used to 
good advantage in high schools where there are few or no tenor voices. 
Nearly all the selections have piano accompaniments. The Euterpean 
is divided into Parts I, II, and III. Part I contains " Part Songs and 
Choruses;" Part II contains "National and Patriotic Songs;" and 
Part III contains "Selected Hymns and Tunes." 



II. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
TO TEACHERS. 



I grant that the edacation which caltivates only the memory may make 
prodigies, and that it has done so ; bnt these prodigies last only during the time 
of infancy. He who knows only by heart, knows nothing. ... He who has not 
learned to think has not been instructed, or, what is still worse, has been poorly 
instructed. — CondHlac* 

Many arguments might be adduced to show that the principle, that the main 
business of the teacher is to get the pupil to teach himself y lies at the basis of the 
entire art of instruction. The teacher who, by whatever means, secures this 
object, is an efficient artist; he who fails in this point, fails altogether; an^ the 
various grades of efficiency are defined by the degree of approximation to this 
standard. — Payne, 

Teaching is exciting right activity and knowledge in the mind of the learner. 
The right activity of the pupiVs mind should be the object of the teacher's 
thought while teaching. The pupil is to be taught. The object or subject upon 
which the pupil is working is only the means to exciting right activity and 
knowledge in his mind. This is the vital point in teaching, The teacher is con- 
stantly in danger of thinking so much about the object or subject as to forget the 
pupil. — A, O. Boyden, 



1. 

CARE OF THE VOICE. 

IN giving instruction in music in the public schools, no consideration 
is of greater importance than that relating to the voices of children. 
If harsh voices, diseased throats, or loss of physical strength should in '\ 
any case result from the improper use of the voice in the schoolroom,/ 
it were better that no instruction were given. 

The musical quality of the adult voices in any community where 
systematic instruction in music has been given in the public schools 
will, beyond question, be determined largely by the habits of using 
the voice formed during school life. The vocal organs of children are v 
peculiarly susceptible to injury because of their immaturity, and the \ 
practice of singing with improper methods of voice production for f 
fifteen or twenty minutes per day for the whole period of school life ' 
cannot fail to cause permanent injury to the voices. While by proper \ 
care and the use of right methods, it is an easy matter to establish in - 
the pupils a degree of mtisical perception which will lead them to form 
correct habits of voice production, and which can always be appealed 
to in the correction of faults in the quality or amount of tone produced, 
every teacher should realize the necessity of such care and should seek 
to promote the welfare of the voices by constant and unremitting effort. 
It is of course impossible to give to every pupil a fine voice. Nature 
alone can do that; but all voices may be cultivated, freed from dis- 
agreeable qualities, and trained to a healthy, natural delivery. 
f Chief among the limitations to the vocal training of children is that 
occasioned by the immature condition of their voices as compared with 
the voices of adults. Many of the methods of vocal training suited 
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to the voices of adult singers would result in the utter ruin of the 
voices of children if used to any extent in the schoolroom. The 
^_/ange of character in children's voices is also very limited. It is not 
possible, as a rule, to secure any variety of coloring of their voices or 
to use them, save to a very limited extent, in the production of effects. 
Properly managed they have one prominent characteristic — that of 
r^ extreme sweetness, and all the work in voice training done by the 
teacher should be directed to establishing and developing this 
quality. 

That this quality of tone is so rarely heard in the schoolroom is 
^Undoubtedly due, more than to any other cause, to the mistaken ideas 
(^ which prevail in regard to the amount of musical tone which children 
can produce. It is not uncommon to hear classes of children singing 
with force and vigor, in a degree which would seem to indicate the 
possession of large voices. Teachers are often deceived by this fact 
and lose much time by attempting to secure quality and quantity of 
tone at the same time, which is impossible. Every teacher should 

f understand that soft singing is the first principle of voice training, and 
should, at each lesson, allow no amount of tone beyond that which the 
children can produce with perfect ease. It will he found in all cases 
that loud singing is harsh, unmusical singing, the vocal organs of the child 
being utterly incapable of producing a large and at the same time musical 
tone. 

The amount of tone which the pupils in the different grades can 
produce easily and musically is best determined by individual exami- 
nations. Such examinations made in the lowest primary grade will 
be a revelation to the inexperienced teacher, as many children will be 
found who, unless to some extent forcing their voices, can scarcely 
be heard across the schoolroom. No matter how small the amount of 
tone which each child can produce easily, however, this limit must 
never be exceeded, and if the musical quality and healthy condition 
of the voices are preserved, the amount of tone produced by the class 
as a whole must always be limited by this individual capacity. 
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Furthermore, the power of the singing voice 8hould never be judged 
by the power of the speaking voice, as the vocal organs will endure 
without serious injury a forcible use in speaking, when the same force 
applied to them in singing would be ruinous, because of the sustained 
vibrations necessary to the production of musical tones. 

Another seeming obstacle to voice training i^ the limited amount of 
time given each day to the study of music. When the exercises and 
songs sung in the study of sight singing are so written as to have little 
or no reference to the condition of children's voices, the amount of 
time consumed in the practice of a special set of vocal exercises be- 
comes a serious hindrance to progress. Those who use the Normal 
Music Course, however, will not find it necessary to use the time for 
musical study in the practice of vocal exercises as such, as all the work 
of vocal training may be done in connection with the studies and 
exercises used to teach sight singing. These are most carefully 
written with a view to correcting all disabilities resulting from the 
immaturity of children's voices, and it would be difficult to find vocal 
studies better calculated to develop the voices in the different grades. 
The best results may be gained by a close adherence to the practice of 
singing each exercise by syllable with careful reference to the different 
vowels and consonants, and by vocalizing each with some vowel sound. 
(See Use of Syllables, page 77.) 

The teacher who secures the best results in the management of 
children's voices, will at each lesson insist upon the observance of the 
following rules : — 

1. An erect, but easy position of tlie body. 

2. A clear and distinct pronunciation of syllables and words, with 
careful attention to making the consonants and singing the vowels. 

3. The vocalization ^ of all exercises sung. 

4. No amount of tone in singing either syllables or words, or in 
vocalizing, beyond that which the pupils can produce with perfect ease. / 

* The term vocalization as employed throughout this Course Is used to refer to the singing of 
exercises and songs with some vowel souud as distinct from singing syllables or words. 
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Attention to these rules at every stage of the progress will insure 
the proper conditions for a healthy, musical growth of the voices, and 
will make it possible for the voice of each pupil to mature in propor- 
tion to his physical and mental development. 
/" In teaching vocal music in the public schools, no instruction regard- 
L.ing the manner of breathing should b6 given the classes. As a rule 
children breath easily and correctly, and if some pupil should be found 
who breathes too forcibly or noisily, his faults should be corrected by 
instruction given him apart from the class. The practice of special 
f breathing exercises is dangerous, and the usual custom of having the 
f pupils fill their lungs to their fullest capacity is one which merits the^ 
V strongest condemnation of both the musician and physician. Very few 
teachers are capable of giving correct instruction regarding the differ- 
ent methods of breathing, even if such instruction were at all necessary. 
In singing, the control of the breath is the main point to be gained in 
the use of the respiratory organs. Children exhibit a remarkable ability 
to gain this control in the practice of singing without receiving special 
instruction regarding it, and this unconscious ability is much more 
valuable than the studied efforts which may result from having had 
their attention called to the subject. 



2. 



PART SINGING. 



IN teaching music in the public schools few details require more care- 
ful thought than those arising from the selection and management 
of the voices of children in part singing, and careless or ignorant man- 
agement of this department of the instruction cannot fail to result in 
serious injury to both the general health and musical progress of the 
pupils. Much has been said of the danger of placing little children 
upon the lower parts in either two or three part singing, and there is 
no doubt that in many cases the voices of both boys and girls have been 
injured by long-continued singing of the alto or second soprano parts 
when improperly used either in regard to the amount or quality of tone 
produced. 

Much of that which passes for alto quality in the singing of children 
is nothing else than an excessive use of the cliest register, which is 
constantly forced upward in such a manner as not only to cause an 
entire loss of musical quality in the performance of the music, but also 
a strained condition of the vocal organs which cannot but cause serious 
and permanent injury to the voice. That such use of the voice is at 
all necessary, or that part singing may not be done by little children 
with ease and safety, is not believed by the author; and he has been 
able to demonstrate, to his own satisfaction at least, that the dangers of 
part singing have been greatly exaggerated, and that it is possible in 
all cases so to manage the voices of the altos as to hinder in no way 
their upward development or tendency. (A remarkable instance in 
proof of this was found in the fact that in one class alone four girls 
who had sung the lowest part in all the two-part and three-part 
exercises and songs of the Second Reader and the Introductory Third 
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Reader, could, after this large amount of alto singing, while but thir- 
teen years of age, sing an even, unbroken scale to high A^ and had 
unmistakable soprano voices of exceptional clearness and beauty.) 

If the musical ability of the children be taken as an indication of 
the time for beginning part singing, the selection of voices for the alto 
part required in the First Reader, Part II, will be made during the 
second or third year of the primary school, where the average age of 
the children will not exceed eight years. A careful examination of the 
voices of children at this age will reveal the fact that the prevailing 
quality is that of mezzo-soprano. In most classes there will be found 
a certain percentage of the voices (perhaps one third) which, because 
of their clearness and purity, combined with lack of power or ease on 
the lower notes, may be safely considered as having a tendency to 
develop as sopranos ; but it is very rarely that a child is found who 
shows any alto quality, or whose voice can even be safely regarded as 
having that tendency, as the rich, mellow quality in singing the lower 
notes which marks the voice of the true alto is almost wholly lacking 
in children at this age. Nearly all the pupils will be able to sing with 
comparative ease both the high and low notes within this compass. 
^ — I Should there be found any children who can sing 

I higher or lower notes than these, such range of voice 

'^ must not be taken as an indication of the kind of 
voice possessed by them, as it must be always remembered that the 
difference between sopranos and altos (assuming a proper use of the 
voice) is more a matter of quality than of compass. 

The voices of boys differ somewhat from those of girls, being as a 
rule less clear and pure in quality, and are not so easy on the higher 
notes, although some notable exceptions to this rule will be found in 
nearly all classes. This difference in quality is doubtless caused more 
by the excessive and noisy use of the boys' voices on the playground 
than by any structural difference existing at this time. The fact that 
all the boys' voices will fall an octave in pitch, or " change," — as a rule 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, — has led many teachers, 
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when selecting voices in mixed schools, to place all the boys on the 
alto part, the argument being that as their voices are all to change it 
is useless to train them to a soprano part. Such a practice cannot he 
too. %trongly condemned. The selection of the voices of boys is no 
less a matter to be decided by quality and range than is the selection 
of the voices of girls, and their vocal organs are quite as susceptible 
to injury from injudicious use, because they are much less healthy as a 
rule, and also because the boy nature tends to the production of strong 
rather than of pure tones. In the judgment of the author, moreover, 
the hard, metallic quality so often found in boys' voices, and which 
leads many to classify them as altos, is not, as is so frequently assumed, 
an alto quality, but is instead much more an incorrect use of the voice, 
resulting from singing the lower tones with too much force. It is 
believed that a genuine alto voice among boys is a rare thing, the 
majority of the voices being more mezzo-soprano in quality, with a few 
pronounced sopranos, the distinction between soprano and mezzo- 
soprano being much more marked in boys than in girls. To place all 
the boys on the alto, therefore, cannot fail to injure some voice, because 
of its limited range, and will in all cases result in the loss of some of 
the most beautiful sopranos in the class. 

A careful examination of the children at this age should convince 
the teacher that it is not possible to determine the quality^ compass^ 
or power of their voices in after years, and should lead all who are 
responsible for their musical education to exercise the greatest care in 
their selection and management in singing the lower parts, in order to 
insure the natural development and growth of each voice. 

The selection of altos in any primary grade may be correctly made 
by observing the following method and rules: — 

Select from the class all the pupils who have comparatively strong^ 
leading voices, and who also possess good musical ability and sing at 
sight readily. In short, the brightest and best singers in the class. 
These should be seated on the side of the room which is on the right 
of the teacher as he faces the class. 
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Give the pitch of D, and ask the class to sing downward from this 
pitch four tones of the scale, thus: 



P^^^^ 



Have the whole class sing these repeat- 
edly with the vowels indicated, singing: , " ,^ r^ 
them sottly and sustaining the lowest 

note at each repetition. At the same time the teacher should go about 
among the pupils before selected and listen to each as he sings in 
concert with the class. He should note carefully in each case whether 
the lowest note in the series is sustained with a musical tone and with 
perfect ease. He should also consider carefully the physical and mental 
characteristics of each child, and the quality and volume of his voice. 
The pupils thus selected and examined are those who are to sing the 
alto part, and their examination is made in this manner for the better 
observance of the following rules, no one of which can be violated 
without causing either injury to some voice, or a loss of musical quality 
in the performance of the class as a whole. 

1. Select no voice which cannot easily and musically sustain the law 
note specified. 

This tone is lower than the lowest note in the alto as written in 
the First Reader, but it should be regarded as the limit necessary to 
insure the safety of the pupil. In testing each voice on this note it 
should not be taken for granted that all the pupils who can sing it can 
do so safely. It will be found by careful and repeated tests that many 
pupils who can reach this note cannot sustain it at all, the voice vanish- 
ing in a breathy tone in the attempt to sustain it softly. In order to 
sing this note safely each pupil should be able to sustain it softly ^ with 
as firm and musical a tone as is sung at the pitch of 
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2. Select no hoy^s voice which gives evidence of Vhsz: 
possessing valuable soprano qualities. 

It is, of course, possible to make all the boys of the class available 
for the soprano part in all the books of the Series below the Third 
Reader, providing the study of these Readers is made before the voices 
begin to break or change, and it will be found expedient to leave on the 
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soprano part many who have not real soprano voices, but who lack the 
rmusical ability required to sustain an alto part without hindrance to 
the progress of the class as a whole. There are, however, a few boys* 
voices in each class which even at this age show unmistakable signs of 
their future value as sopranos, and it would be a serious mistake to 
place such on the alto, no matter how easily they might be able to sing 
the low notes. It is difficult to describe the quality of any voice 
with such clearness as to determine its selection, but the teacher who 
examines carefully the voices of boys of eight to ten years of age will 
find some voices which may be said to have a peculiarly dear^ flute4ike 
quality when sin^ng notes within this compass, r- ^nz 
and which have in them no element which can be Si=f 
called hard or metallic. Such voices may be safely 
regarded as purely soprano. They may or may not give promise of 
future volume^ and their after development will of course depend very 
much upon the general character and intelligence of the pupil; but 
they should in all cases be carefully sought for and their growth care- 
fully watched. It will be well to test all the boys among those selected 
as altos by using a higher series of notes extending to E (fourth space), 
in order to better determine their value as sopranos before placing 
them permanently on the alto part, 

3. Select no girVs voice which has but little volume or fulness. 

From what has been said elsewhere (see Care of the Voice, page 63), 
it will of course be understood that all children have small voices, the 
term volume being always used comparatively; but there are some 
children who seem to have much less voice than the average. These 
voices are of two kinds. Of these, the weak^ thin voice, which marks 
the lack of physical stamina, and which should always be placed on the 
soprano as a matter of health and voice preservation, is not to be 
confounded with the small^ firm voice of the precocious little girl, who 
is in many cases the brightest reader of music in the whole class. The 
latter voice is perfectly healthy, and may have a large range Mrith even 
quality, while possessing no fulness whatever. Such should always be 
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placed on the soprano, as they will almost always develop rapidly as 
high voices, and, moreover, have no value as altos. 

4. Select no pupil whose physique indicates weakness or ill-health. 

Such selection must at all times be regarded as dangerous, whatever 
the quality of voice or musical ability of the pupil may be. No matter 
how carefully the instruction is given, or how thorough the preparation 
may have been made, the fact still remains that the pupils who sing the 
alto, or second soprano part, have to do at least double the amount of 
work that is done by the sopranos. This is especially true in song 
singing. Moreover, singing either of these parts has a much greater 
tendency to excite the nervous system of children than singing 
soprano, as they give the pupils a full appreciation not only of the 
melodic progression of their part, but also of its harmonic relations, 
the latter being a matter of little concern to the sopranos. While, by 
proper management, no teacher need hesitate to place healthy children 
on a low part, it must be seen by the above that no child who is not 
physically strong should be subjected to the effort and thought required 
to sustain such. 

Not more than one third of the class need be selected as altos, as this 
proportion is sufficient for musical efEect, and it is usually easy to find 
in any class at least this number who can sing the alto safely and 
musically. It would be better, however, to have less than this number 
rather than to neglect the observance of any of the above rules. 

The members of the class who are not selected as altos should sing 
the soprano. They will require no special examination, as few pupils 
will be found who cannot easily sing the highest note gfc 
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which is required in the First and Second Readers. 
>Some disability of the throat may cause difficulty in singing this note, 
'but such cases will have been discovered by the teacher long before 
.this stage of the progress is reached. Pupils who have throat troubles 
should, as a rule, be kept on the soprano, with instructions to sing very 
softly and to omit altogether the singing of high notes when not easily 
reached. 
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The management of the voices in singing a low part is no less impor- 
tant than their selection^ and requires careful thought and attention on 
the part of the teacher at every stage of the progress. 

It is of course impossible to give children any idea of technical 
matters relating to voice training, and they should never, under any 
circumstances, be instructed as to any of the physical causes of correct 
or incorrect voice production, as directing their thought to any part of 
the vocal mechanism other than the organs of speech cannot Jail to have 
an injurious effect upon their voices. All instruction in voice training 
should be given in two ways: first, by requiring the pupils to sing 
some vowel sound which they cannot sing with an improper quality — 
this sound being afterward taken as the standard to fix the quality of 
all other vowels (see Use of Syllables, page 79) ; and second, by 
pattern. As the success of the latter method will depend very much 
upon the voice of the teacher, — children very quickly imitate faults 
as well as virtues, — it will be seen that the first of these methods is 
the one to employ in all possible cases. 

The first lessons in part singing should be carefully given with direct 
reference to teaching the children the proper quality of voice to use in 
singing the alto part. This quality may be established in the following 
manner : — 

Let all those who have been selected for altos sing the following 
succession of sounds: — 



is: 
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singing them first repeatedly with loo to each note, and afterward with 
the scale syllables, taking care in each case to prevent any increase in 
the amount of tone produced as they descend the scale, and also to pre- 
serve the correct shape of the vowels on the lower notes. (See Use of 
Syllables, page 80.) 
This should be practised until all the altos can descend the scale with 
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an even^ musical quality of tone, and with no apparent change in the 
placing of the voice or the manner of its production. They may then 
be taught the first two-part exercises of the Chart (see Course of Study, 
First Reader, Part II), which should be used largely to train the 
musical perception of the pupils in regard to the desired quality of 
tone which, thus established, must ever after be insisted upon and cul- 
tivated by means of soft singing, and by avoiding all broad or open 
vowels in vocalizing the alto. 

It will be seen from the foregoing directions that the altos are to be ^ 
trained to sing their part with what is known as the " head quality " of^ 
voice. In other words the manner of producing the E in the exercise 
given is to be, at least apparently^ used in the production of the low A. 
Whatever difference there may be in the manner of voice production 
in singing high and low notes, such difEerence should never be discerni- 
ble in the voices of children, and if at any time it becomes so, whether 
the scale is sung ascending or descending, the teacher may feel sure 
that the lower notes are not properly sung. 

This manner of singing the lower parts must, in public-school work, 
be considered a necessity which is never to be disregarded. There can 
be no pleasure to the cultivated ear in listening to singing which lacks 
every element of purity and sweetness. That these elements are lack- 
y^ng in the voices of children whenever they are allowed to sing with 
the so-called " chest voice " is a fact only too easily proved. Further- 
more, such singing, from the fact that it almost compels the children to 
constantly force the registers upward in a degree which is positively 
painful, cannot fail, if continued, to permanently injure the strongest 
voices. In view of the uncertainty regarding the future quality and 
compass of the voices of children, also, it is not possible to follow any 
other method in their training, as their natural development and growth 
cannot be secured in any other manner. 

While the voices of the children are of the first importance, and 
while their management requires care and study, no teacher need hesi- 
tate to begin part singing, guided by these directions, in any grade of 
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school wliicli has completed the sections of Course of Study which 
j)iecede the introduction of the two-part exercises and songs, as it will 
be possible in all cases to do so with pei-fect safety by following these 
methods, however young the pupils, and all the care needed to train 
the voices in the manner described will be more than repaid by their 
rapid growth in ease and sweetness, their very lightness giving them an 
additional charm. 

As pupils of both sexes approach the age of fourteen, frequent 
examinations of their voices should be made, and whatever change in 
quality or range is noted should be at once provided for by transferring 
them to a different part from that heretofore sung by them. 

Whether boys whose voices are changing should be allowed to sing 
on either part is an important question. Those who have noticed care- 
fully any considerable number of boys at the time this change of 
voice takes place will be able to divide their voices into two classes, as 
follows : — 

1. Voices which change very gradually^ losing one high note after 
another without falling the octave ('' changing "), until the upward 
i-ange is very limited. 

2. Those which change very suddenly^ the lapse of a few weeks some- 
times developing them as fully changed voices. 

When the voices comprised in either of these classes remain true 
to the pitch after falling the octave, they can doubtless be used suffi- 
ciently for the purposes of instruction in sight singing without injury, 
provided they are used very softly and only on such notes as can be 
easily sung. No attempt should he made by the teacher to use them for 
musical effect. It will be found, however, that quite a percentage 
of the voices which change become unable to produce the tones cor- 
rectly in pitch. This is as likely to be the condition of the voices of 
boys who have been expert singers, as of those of less musical ability, 
and may continue for a long time after the voice begins to break. It 
is needless to say that in all such cases the pupil should at once dis- 
continue the practice of singing until his voice fully settles, and should 
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be urged to avoid any unnecessary use of the vocal organs even in 
speaking. 

The voices of girls at this time are much more likely to change in 
qiuility than in range. In some cases the additional fulness and size 
gained by the voice will make it less easy to reach some of the highest 
notes before within its compass, but this is not a serious matter in sing- 
ing the music of this Series, as the soprano part is not extremely high 
for any voice which is correctly and easily used. 

The fact of the likelihood of a change of quality at this time is a 
more important matter, and should lead to frequent examinations of 
the voices. Between the ages of fourteen and sixteen it will be found 
that the distinctions between soprano, mezzo-sopnmo, and alto voices 
are much more marked than at any previous time, and the quality of 
the singing of the class as a whole may be much improved by their 
proper classification. Furthermore, each girl who arrives at this age 
should know the kind of voice she possesses and should not be allowed 
to graduate without having had some instruction as to its correct use. 

See also Course of Study, Second Reader, Part II, Unchanged 
Voices, and Third Reader for Unchanged Voices. 
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3. 
USE OF SYLLABLES. 

In the directions for teaching sight singing to children it will be 
observed that the so-called *'^ movable do^^ system is the one recommended. 
It is not probable that the results gained by following any other method 
in the public schools will be such as to justify its use. Whatever the 
educated musician may be able to do in the matter of singing by 
" positive pitch," " fixed do," or " position," it remains to be proved 
that little children in the primary school can be taught to read music 
independently or rapidly in any marked degree by either of these 
methods. 

Although this method of teaching sight singing does not make the 
use of the scale syllables absolutely necessary, it will, doubtless, in all 
cases, be expedient to make use of these syllables (do, re, mi, etc. See 
" Study of Intervals," page 17) or of some similar combination of 
vowels and consonants whenever systematic instruction in vocal music 
is carried on in the public schools. Their use would seem to be a 
necessity for the purposes of voice training if for no other reason, as 
the singing of continuous vowel sounds cannot be advised because 
of the monotony of shape caused by such practice, and also because of 
the fact that there would be but little education of the organs of 
speech. Furthermore the association of some form of syllables with 
the sounds of the scale is of great assistance to the pupils in reading 
music, their use seeming to be a necessity during the earlier stages 
of instruction. 

While the syllables are a valuable aid to instruction in sight singing, 
and while within certain limits their use may be continued for the 
reasons mentioned, it must be seen that it would be a serious mistake 
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to use them to an extent which would make it impossible for the pupils 
who graduate from the schools to sing at sight when not using them. 
By the time the pupils begin the study of the upper books of the 
Series, the use of syllables should not be necessary, save for the pur- 
poses of voice training, and the pupils should be able to sing the words 
of at least the easier songs when singing them for the first time. This 
will be the case if, from the beginning, systematic effort is made to ena- 
ble the pupils to outgrow the necessity for their use by means of vocal- 
izing all exercises sung for the study of sight singing. This will be 
somewhat difficult at first, but if insisted upon, and no exercise is con- 
sidered finished until it is sung as correctly by vowel sounds as it has 
been sung by syllables, it will be found that the ability of the pupils to 
read at sight without the use of syllables will grow very rapidly, and 
that the increase in ability to apply the words to the songs of each 
Reader will more than compensate for the time expended in vocalization. 
Systematic practice of vocalization will in time also make it possible 
for the teacher who wishes to secure the best results in the manage- 
ment of the voices to introduce some combination of consonants and 
vowels which will do much more for the cultivation of the mechanical 
and vocal powers of speech than is accomplished by the syllables now 
in use. 

Note. — The f oUo wing sy Uables invented by Mr. Tufts give an exceUent variety 
of vowels, and also, by means of the consonants used, bring fully into action the 
organs of speech as indicated : — 



DIATONIC. 


OUKOMATIO. 






SHARPS. 


FLATS. 




Ma, 


Me, 




Nose. 


Ba, 


Be, 


Ba, 


Lips. 


Da, 




Da, 


Teeth. 


Lau, 


Le, 




Tongue. 


Ko, 


Ke, 


Ka, 


Palate. 


Soo, 


Se, 


Sa, 


Sibilant. 


Vi, 




Va, 


Labial. 
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These syllables may be taught at the beginning of musical study, or 
their introduction may be deferred until the pupils have gained a cer- 
tain degree of musical ability, when they may be used as an exercise for 
voice cultivation. 

In vocalizing exercises the choice of vowels is a subject for careful 
consideration. The views of teachers differ widely in this matter, some 
preferring broad, open vowels, while others advocate those of thinner 
shape, or a mixture of all shapes. While the choice of vowels may be 
made a matter of experiment, it is well to remember that, in the school- 
room, even good methods may be so misused as to become injurious. 
The choice of method for teaching any department of musical study 
is wisest when the method is such as to make the pupils in the greatest 
degree independent of the teacher. So, in vocalization, which must 
become a habit if good results are obtained, it will be well to select a 
vowel which cannot be easily misused, and which to some extent will 
of itself accomplish the desired object. Undoubtedly, the safest vowel 
sound is that of oo, when sung lightly with the lips projected some- 
what^ and the teeth well separated. It may be objected that the con- 
stant use of 00 will give the voice but little volume or breadth, but it 
must be remembered that these two qualities are least desirable in the 
voices of cliildren ; the soft and at the same time bright tone given 
in singing this vowel sound being safest and most musical. (The 
monotony of shape which might result from its constant use is of 
course prevented by the frequent singing of syllables and words.) It 
will also be found in practice that this vowel sound has much in its 
favor in the fact that it cannot be sung noisily^ which is not true of 
any other vowel, and that it does much toward locating the tone 
properly. It is not unfrequently the case that the quality of tone 
gained by vocalizing in this manner becomes so fixed as to be easily 
made the standard in singing both syllables and words, even at an 
early stage of progress. 

In vocalizing, whatever the vowel used, it is not well to make the 
sound continuous^ as such singing, when done by children, tends to con- 
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traction of the muscles of the throat and an improper position of the 
tongue. The best practice will be found in using the letter I before 
each tone sung, thus, p^ £ ^"2 [ 1 i f =l as this will give freedom 
to the muscles and L^ 4 ^ ^ I. I will keep the tongue 



forward and its base ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ depressed. 

In making use of the usual scale syllables, especial attention should 
be paid to the shape of the mouth in singing orie^ five^ and eight of the 
scale, as the vowel o is one which is usually improperly sung by chil- 
dren when not carefully instructed as to its proper shape, the tendency 
being to sing it with too much breadth and with an unmusical quality of 
tone. Five of the scale is rarely given its proper pronunciation because 
of its terminal, which leads the children to shorten the vowel. This 
may be remedied by requiring it sung and spoken as if spelled s-o-l-e. 
In singing any syllable or word where the vowel o occurs, the lips should 
not be opened widely^ but instead shotdd be closed somewhat and 
projected slightly, the teeth at the same time being well separated. 

It must not be forgotten that whatever the syllables used, or however 
carefully the different vowels are sung as to shape, no progress can be 
made in securing a proper quality of tone so long as the children are 
allowed to force their voices in the attempt to produce large tones, and 
the establishment of the habit of easy singing must always be the first 
consideration of the teacher. 

After the final selection of voices for part singing has been made 
(see page 66), and the age of the pupils has made it possible to deter- 
mine with some degree .of certainty the kind of voice possessed by 
them, some broader vowel may be used in vocalizing the soprano part, 
and more especial attention paid to the cultivation of the higher notes. 
It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether it is safe at any time to 
allow the use of broad vowels in vocalizing the lower parts, because the 
tendency of children to sing open tones is always to be guarded against 
in the management of ^ their voices when singing a low part. 



4. 

SIGHT SINGING. 

Ability to read music at sight depends upon three conditions. The 
pupil must possess : — 

1. A correct knowledge of the relative pitch of sounds. 

2. A correct knowledge of the relative length of sounds. 

3. A practical knowledge of some form of Tiotation. 

As before intimated, it is not the intention of the author to make, 
in connection with this Course of Study, any extended statements of 
theoretical matters relating to the musical education of children, but 
rather to state the practical details of instruction. It will be seen, 
however, that all the directions given for teaching the elements of 
pitch and rhythm are based upon the objective, or " Normal " principle, 
as applied to instruction in the so-called regular branches. The 
instruction in the study of intervals is given in such a manner as to* 
fix each tone of the scale in the mind of the child as a mental ohject^ 
which is accurately known in its relations to the scale as a whole, he 
being able to hear each tone in such relations whenever its name is. 
called. In the study of time^ also, the use of the time language makes 
it possible to discard all mathematical study of the subject, and makes 
each rhythmic division a simple /a^^, the knowledge of which depends 
only upon the perceptive powers of the child, and is not in any degree 
limited by lack of either reasoning power or mathematical knowledge 
on his part. 

It will b^ observed also, that throughout the directions given for the 
study of sight singing no .mention is made of the characters of the 
notation. The reason for this will be found in the fact that whenever 
sight singing is taught in accordance with the objective prinoiples of. 
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the " Normal System " the study of the notation as such is wholly 
unnecessary. Much of the difficulty which has been experienced in 
attempts to instruct little children in sight singing by means of the 
staff notation has been caused by a misconception of the object and 
functions of musical notations in general, the prevailing idea being that 
the notation is the subject to be taught and explained, and that it 
must be made the medium for imparting a knowledge of music. It is 
needless to say that this theory applied to instruction in other branches 
would necessitate a complete reversal of the methods of teaching now 
held to be most correct in theory and practice. The great rule of 

r teaching as applied to the primary grades is that a knowledge, of the 
fact^ or object, must always precede the study of its representation; and, 
if music is successfully taught, the same rule must be adhered to through- 
out all the elementary stages of instruction. A musical tone cannot 
y" possibly be pictured to the er/e either as regards its pitch or length. 
/^ Sencey any form of musical notation can only consist of a series of 
I arbitrary signs^ intelligible to the pupil in exact proportion to his hnowl- 

\ edge of the " objects " or sounds represented by it, A test of the method 
recommended for teaching the first exercises of the First Series of 
Charts (see page 24), (made after completing the study of intervals), 
will convince the teacher that it is wholly unnecessary for the pupils to 
make any study of the notation as such in order to enable them to sing 
these exercises correctly. What is true of these exercises in this 
respect is true of all exercises, whatever their difficulty or key, all 
necessary knowledge of the notation being easily gained by the pupils 
through the simple practice of singing^ the names of its characters being 
best taught by making incidental mention of them from time to time. 
Singing in the different keys or positions also gives but little difficulty 
to the youngest pupils when the methods of instruction are based upon 
the principles of the "Normal System." Children learn in an incredi- 
bly short space of time to look at the notes in advance of the one they 
are singing, and judge of the distance from one note to another with 
almost instinctive rapidity. After they have sung through the exer- 
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cises in a few of the keys as introduced in the Course of Study cover- 
ing the First Series of Charts they become so expert in the matter of 
changing keys that the new positions afterward introduced give them 
no difficulty whatever, so rapid is their growth in the perception of the 
relative distances of the notes. 

Whatever the theories in regard to the difficulties of the staff notation, 
the fact remains that, when taught on educational principles and by 
means of correct methods, music is most easily and intelligently learned 
in connection with it. Those who instruct their pupils in accordance 
with the principles and methods of the " Normal System " can at all 
times appeal to the results gained in proof of this fact. 

In teaching sight singing by means of the Normal Music Course the 
teacher should be careful to avoid frequent and unnecessary repetitions 
or reviews of the exercises used for this purpose. It is, of course, 
desirable that each melodic and rhythmic form introduced for study 
shall be frequently repeated in order to fix it in the mind of the child, 
but, if the greatest degree of interest and enjoyment on the part of Ae 
pupil is secured, such repetitions must be unconsciously made. This is 
provided for in the composition of the Charts and Readers by intro- 
ducing each element for study in a large number of exercises and songs 
in order to avoid frequent reviews, and by so doing to keep the pupil 
constantly interested in the study of new melodies, he having none of 
the distaste for the study of music which is always occasioned by tire- 
some repetitions of the same exercises. Too much repetition also 
becomes rote singing. Musical perception and intelligence in reading 
music are not gained by repeating the familiar exercise, their growth 
depending almost wholly upon the number of new exercises sung. The 
teacher should not regard any exercise or song as valuable in itself ^ or 
hesitate to throw it aside for a new one as soon as its part in the edu- 
cation of the pupil has been accomplished, the value of any exercise or 
song being best shown by the amount of skill or taste gained in its prac- 
tice. It should not be forgotten either that the books of this Series 
represent a constantly ascending scale, not only in difficulty, but also 
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in sentiment. Consequently it would be a mistake to dwell upon ady 
of the lower books after the pupils have gained the ability to under- 
stand and appreciate the work of some more advanced Reader. The 
teacher should, at the completion of any book of the Series, ask himself 
whether the pupils have a sufficient knowledge of sight singing to 
enable them to make an intelligent beginning with that section of the 
Course of Study next in order, and he may in all cases where such 
ability exists proceed at once to its study, feeling sure that the increase 
in the interest and enthusiasm of the pupils resulting from their appre- 
ciation of the greater beauties of the music in the more advanced 
Reader will enable them to overcome all the difficulties presented in 
its arrangement. 

In using the Course of Study from the different Charts and Readers 
below the Introductory Third Reader, the exercises throughout each 
section should be taught without reviewing any exercise after it has 
been sung, dwelling upon each only so long as is necessary to secure its 
correct performance. This should be followed by a review of all the 
exercises of the Course of Study covering the book studied, and, 
while going through it for a second time, the pupils should devote a 
certain amount of time to a study of the finest and longest exercises 
of the Reader. This study should be carefully made, with especial 
attention to the musical character of these exercises, which may be 
safely taken as a summary of the difficulties of the Reader, those of 
less extent being chiefly valuable for instruction in sight singing. This 
plan will be found to insure the most rapid mental and musical develop- 
ment of the pupils, and will give them a correct knowledge of the 
musical as well as mechanical difficulties represented in any book of 
the Series. 

The ability to read music at sight must precede all study of the 
theoretic or aesthetic conditions of music. In the study of any Chart 
or Reader of the Series the study of sight singing must receive the care- 
ful attention of the teacher, each exercise being sung for this purpose 
before any mention is made of its musical character. Notwithstanding 
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its importance, however, no teacher should regard sight singing as an 
end instead of a means. Children should be taught to read music at 
sight in order that the intelligence thus gained may be applied to the 
study of the higher forms of musical thought and expression. The 
teacher who uses the beautiful music of the Normal Music Course 
solely as a means to educate his pupils in sight singing will rob it of 
one half its value, and no amount of ambition to make rapid progress 
in the amount of work done should lead any teacher to neglect to 
secure a proper quality of tone with each exercise sung, or prevent him 
from giving full attention to the musical character of the exercises and 
songs of each Chart and Reader. 



5. 

ROTE SINGING. 

The chief object of rote singing in the public schools is to aflford 
mental rest and recreation to little children. To this object may be 
added the training of the ear and voice, but, as bath ear and voice are 
much better trained by the use of the studies and exercises of the First 
Series of Charts and First Reader, it will be well to regard the Rote 
Songs solely as material for recreation, and expend on them only such 
time as may be required for this purpose. 

CRote songs are of no value whatever as a means of teaching sight 
singing. They should never be taught by syllable or from the 
notation, nor should syllables or notation ever be used in connection 
5rtth them, as a musical education cannot be gained by applying 
f syllables or notes to any exercise or song which has been first learned 
V by imitation. 

rRote singing should at no time be allowed in the schoolroom unless 
properly conducted. Much harm is done the voices of little children 
by teachers who allow and even encourage the most noisy use of the 
voice under the impression that such singing is necessary in order to 
secure the "life" and "energy" desired. It cannot be too clearly 
understood by every teacher that rote singing should only be used as 
a means of mental rest and recreation, and never as a means of physical 
exercise. "Energetic," "lively" singing, or singing in connection with 
marching or other violent movements of the body, will not fail to 
result in serious injury to the voices, and will prove a real hindrance 
to the regular work in voice training. 

The Rote Songs of the Normal Music Course are in unity with 
the other music of the Series, and are especially valuable for their 
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refined musical and poetic character, and because of their adaptability 
to the voices of little children. 

Their character tends to the cultivation of a refined, tasteful style 
of singing, and they should be taught with careful reference to the 
expression required by the music and words. 

The use of the Rote Songs may be continued in the primary school 
while the pupils are engaged in studying the exercises and songs of 
the First Series of Charts and First Reader, Part I. They should not 
be taught at all after beginning the study of the First Reader, Part II, 
as the songs of this book are of sufficient length and interest to 
render their further use unnecessary. 



6. 
RHYTHM. 

TIME NAMES. 

The time names found in the Charts and Readers of the Normal 
Music Course are those known as the French ^^Langue des DurSes^^^ 
or Language of Time. They are introduced here in substantially the 
same form as invented by their author, M. Aime Paris, in 1829, as an 
addition to the O-alin-Paris-OhevS, or French Solfa System, and are 
used to name the relative length and accents of the musical sounds 
represented in the different kinds of measure. Each new difficulty in 
time and all repetitions of difl&cult rhythmic forms as introduced in the 
studies and exercises of the Charts and Readers have the time names 
printed under them for the guidance of the teacher. 

Teachers of music differ widely in regard to the value and use of 
time names in teaching the difl&culties of rhythm. Much of this 
difference of opinion, however, arises from certain misunderstandings 
as to the manner and extent of their use. It may therefore be of 
value to those who are to teach the Normal Music Course in accord- 
ance with this Course of Study, to know just what use of the time 
language is necessary and expedient in connection with it. Undoubt- 
edly in the use of this Series of Charts and Readers the time language 
may be so misused as to rob it of much of its value by teachers who 
have but little knowledge of the musical matter presented for study, or 
who have incorrect ideas as to its proper arrangement. This misuse 
may be caused by : — 

1. Introducing the difficulties of rhythm in improper order. 

2. Introducing a new difl&culty in time by means of an exercise 
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intended for the introduction of some melodic interval so difficult as 
to demand the entire thought and ability of the pupils. 

3. Passing hastily from one difficulty to another without giving each 
sufficient practice at the time of its introduction to establish a lasting 
impression of it on the minds of the pupils. 

A careful following of this Course of Study will make it impossible 
to err in any of these respects, but much time may still be wasted in 
the long-continued and unnecessary use of time names. 

It should be clearly understood that the time language is always to 
be regarded as a means to an end, and not as being in itself an end. 
After a certain number of exercises have been sung, the notation will 
indicate the length and accents of the sounds in any given rhythmic 
form. As soon as the exercises taught to illustrate this form can 
be sung without the use of time names, the time names should not be 
used until another difficulty is introduced. 

If the study of the exercises and songs of the Course is made in 
exact accordance with the directions in regard to the use of the metro- 
nome, marking time, etc., it will not be necessary to use the time 
names in teaching the exercises of the First Series of Charts and First 
Reader, after completing the study of the first section of exercises 
from the First Series of Charts. 

In teaching the one and two part exercises of the Second Series of 
Charts and Second Reader, Part I, time names need not be used except 
in teaching the Chart exercises. 

After Part I of the Second Reader has been completed no use what- 
ever need be made of the time language at any stage of the progress, 
as all ordinary rhythmic forms are illustrated in the studies and songs 
of this book. 

Regular teachers and directors of music who object to the use of a 
time language will doubtless be able to devise some other means of 
imparting a knowledge of rhythm, without detriment to the education 
of their pupils and without violating any principle of correct teaching. 
In so doing they will be greatly aided by the easy and systematic pro- 
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gress made possible by the carefully graded material of this Series.. 
While it should not be considered impossible to teach the Normal 
Music Course without the aid of time names, the use of the time names 
as directed in this Course of Study is strongly recommended. When 
so used they will be found to enable the pupils to become familiar 
with all ordinary rhythmic forms, and will also be found of great assist- 
ance to regular teachers who possess but little musical ability, as by 
their aid they will be able to teach the length and accents of musical 
sounds as represented in the studies and exercises without singiiig suij 
note or measure in them. 

MARKING TIME. 

Marking time in the manner recommended in this Course of Study 
(see Study of Time, page 24) is advisable for the following reasons : — 

1. It is of great assistance in developing a feeling for a regular suc- 
cession of accents. 

2. It is the only practical means by which the pupils can determine 
the duration of sustained tones and successions of rests when singing 
from the Readers. 

3. The uniform position of the hands upon the desks makes it possir 
ble for the teacher to see at a glance -whether any pupil is not able to 
determine the accents or primary divisions of the measure when singing 
a difficult rhythmic form. 

4. It at once reveals the number of drones^ or pupils who find it pos- 
sible to imitate the better singers without themselves possessing any 
definite knowledge of either movement or accents. 

6. It makes each pupil independent in the matter of time, and enables 
him to pursue his musical studies at home as Y'^ell as in the schoolroom. 

Marking time should be continued until a perfect understanding of 
the different divisions of the beat is established by the practice of the 
exercises of the Second Series of Charts and Second Reader, Part I. 
Its practice should also be insisted upon at any subsequent time when 
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the hesitation and uncertainty in regard to the movement of any exer- 
cise makes it necessary. 

It will be found in practice that no other and more complicated 
movements of the hand than those recommended are at all necessary 
or desirable as an aid to the establishment of the feeling of movement 
or accents. The practice of any detail of a. method should always be 
in the direction of the simplest possible form which will accomplish the 
desired object. Hence, in marking time no movements of the hand 
should be made which necessitate study or thought as sueh^ the move- 
ment being such as will be easy and unconscious ; an exjyression of the 
feeling of rhythm. 

The teacher should never mark the time in any way either for or with 
the pupils, save in the more advanced work of the Course, where it may 
be done to establish the changes of movement desirable for the study 
of expression. 

ACCENT. 

The musical rendering of any exercise or song depends so largely 
upon a proper observance of accent that every teacher should be fully 
informed as to the manner and extent of the instruction in this par- 
ticular. It is a common impression that movement depends upon 
accent, and that it is impossible to establish in the mind of the child 
a correct knowledge of the regular succession of musical sounds which 
compose a melody without attention to the stronger accents of its meas- 
ures. This, however, is not the case ; as it is never difficult to teach 
children to sing melodies with the utmost regularity of movement, with- 
out the least observance of the difference in strength of the tones rep- 
resented. In view of this fact no teacher should ever confound accent 
and movement in the study of time, nor should he think his duty 
performed by simply adhering to the regular accents of the measure. 
Accent is to be taught solely for musical effect^ and when so taught 
is a matter demanding careful thought and study on the part of the 
teacher. 
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In the schoolroom many abuses of accent may arise which will 
entirely subvert its real object. Chief among these is the exaggeration 
of the strong accents of the measure. This may be done in so great a 
degree as not only to become altogether unmusical, but to result in 
injury to the voices, the constantly recurring shock to the vocal organs 
caused by the stress laid upon the principal accents resulting in the 
habit of contracting the muscles of the throat. Such singing of accents 
is worse than no accent at all, and should be carefully avoided by 
having the unaccented parts of the measure sung very lightly, and 
by saying but little about strong accents. Thus, if the general 
volume of the singing is piano^ the unaccented parts of the measure 
should be sung pianissimo; if the general volume is mezzo-forte, the 
unaccented notes should be sung piano, etc. 

The practice of giving a fixed degree of accent to all the measures 
of an exercise is also unmusical, as it seriously interferes with phrasing 
— which, like most other things pertaining to the education of children, 
should become an unconscious habit on their part — by making the 
singing of the exercise altogether mechanically/ done. 

The degree or amount of accent given to any of the measures of an 
exercise or song must also be governed wholly by a consideration of 
the musical effect, which, as relating to the singing of children, should, 
as a rule, be that of lightness and buoyancy. 

The regular or mensural accent should be carefully insisted upon : 
first, whenever the exercise or song begins upon the unaccented part 
of the measure ; second, when the notes upon the unaccented parts of 
the measure are higher in pitch than those upon the accented parts; 
and tliird, when the accented note in a measure is immediately preceded 
by a note on the same degree of the staff. 

The first disturbance of the mensural accent is caused by the accent 
of syncopation. (See Course of Study, page 36.) This form of accent 
must always be carefully observed, as it frequently changes the whole 
character of a phrase. The study of syncopation is begun in the First 
Series of Charts, and is continued throughout the Charts and Readers 
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of the Series. In the First and Second Readers it constitutes the chief 
exception to the regular accents of the measure, and a musical render- 
ing of the exercises and songs of these Charts and Readers may usually 
be secured by an intelligent observance of these two forms of accent. 
In the Introductory Third Reader, however, where the real study of 
phrasing is begun, as well as in all subsequent study of the higher 
books of the Series, many exceptions to the regular accents of the 
measure will be found in the accent of phrasing^ the accent of the 
discord^ and the accent of repeated notes^ each of which should be care- 
fully taught in such a manner as to give the pupils a somewhat definite 
standard for the performance of similar passages. 

In the lower books of the Series an intelligent use of the time language 
will do much to establish the feeling of accent, but it will in all cases 
be necessary to mention the accent in singing in order to secure its 
proper observance. 

When practising exercises for the study of sight singing^ the pupils 
should not attempt to observe either the regular accents or the excep- 
tions to them when singing the exercise for the first time, as it will 
be difiicult for them to do so intelligently when their minds are engaged 
in the effort to think the pitch and length of the sounds represented. 
The exercise should instead be sung and vocalized correctly before the 
attention of the children is called to the accent. Their minds will then 
be free to give intelligent attentipn to it. In singing any exercise the 
mensural accent should never be more forcible than is necessary to 
clearly define the measure^ and to remove whatever of heaviness of style 
may have been caused by singing the exercise without accenting 
properly. In singing songs, the accent will be governed largely by the 
emphatic words or syllables, and the mensural accent will frequently 
be omitted in order to give better expression to the words. 



7. 

INDIVIDUAL ABILITY. 

In order to secure the best results in the study of music in the pub- 
lic schools, the methods pursued in conducting the instruction should be 
such as to secure the absolute independence of each pupil and to make 
it possible for him to do at all times individually whatever he can do in 
the class. In teaching sight singing the teacher should be careful to 
avoid certain faulty practices which will, if followed, rob the pupils of 
a great degree of independence and intelligence which might otherwise 
be gained. Chief among these are : — 

1. The U9e of instruments in teaching the elements of pitch or rht/thm. 
^ Children trained to sing with the piano gain but little independence, 
{ as the constant association of the sounds with the instrument makes 

them in a great degree dependent upon it. In making use of the 
Normal Music Course it will at no time be found necessary to use in- 
struments to teach its difficulties, as the progressively graded material 
of the Series, when taught in the manner suggested, makes it possible 
for the pupils to sing the greatest difficulties of the advanced Readers 
without such aid. 

2. Singing either for or with the pupils as an assistance to learning the 

(exercises. \ 

This practice is most common of all, and is always of bad efiEect J 
upon the intelligence and habits of the pupils. The teacher may feel 
sure that no rapidity of progress in real education can be gained by a 
method which takes from the pupil any measure of his thought powers 
by depriving him of the opportunity for their exercise. Furthermore, 
in the majority of cases, the most troublesome interval or harmonic 
combination in an exercise or song was carefully planned by the com- 
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poser and was intended to be the sole object of study. The teacher 
who sings this difficulty for the pupils makes the whole exercise worth- 
less and its study a waste of time. 

8. The cantimied marking or beating of time hy the teacher. 

This practice has much the same effect upon the pupils in regard to "\ 
independence in tim^ that singing by the teacher has upon their inde- J 
pendence in regard to the pitch of sounds, and should not be followed. ^ 
It will be found that the difficulties of rhythm require more thought 
than the difficulties of pitch, and, in consequence, whatever the method 
adopted for teaching time, its value should be determined by frequent 
tests of the independence of the pupils in singing at sight different . 
combinations of notes and rests unaided by the teacher, and no method "K 
should be retained which does not in a short time make the class wholly 1 
independent of the teacher's guidance after the movement has been J 
given them. 

4. Lack of discipline on the part of the regular tea^her^ and the conse- 
quent loss hy the pupils of the habit of application. 

It is doubtful if any other subject taught in the schoolroom requires 
in so great a- degree the careful attention and thought of the pupils, 
and the work of the teacher who is weak in discipline is always marked 
by their frequent mistakes and by their lack of interest in the study. 
In all studies the pupils must first be made to work in order that their 
interest may be gained by keeping their minds in close contact with 
the subject studied, and whatever methods of securing united thought 
and attention are found necessary and valuable in the study of other 
subjects should always be applied to the study of music. 

If the study of music is made in accordance with these suggestions 
it will be found possible in most cases to secure by means of concert 
singing as great a degree of independence on the part of each pupil 
as he is able to exert in the mastery of any other subject, and the 
teacher will be able to avoid the great loss of time occasioned by 
attempting to correct the faulty methods of concert singing by means 
of individual singing. While individual singing should always be used 
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as a test to determiDe the value of any method, and the progress of 
individual pupils, there are many reasons why, in the limited amount 
of time given to the study of music, its practice as a method of 
instruction cannot be recommended. Should any teacher advocate 
its use, however, care should be taken to prevent its being used to 
exhibit the knowledge of the bright pupils rather than as a means of 
educating the dull ones. 
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